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THE ASSASSINATION OF LORD MAYO. 


FY events of our time have been so appalling or so 
lamentable as the assassination of Lord Mayo. In 
the discharge of his duty while visiting a penal settle- 
ment, in the midst of a career of eminent apes anagfe 
signal success, just as increasing experience was adding daily 
to the value of his vigour, his ity, and his rigid love 
of justice, he has been taken away, by the blow of an Afghan 
convict, from India, which mourns him as a friend, and from 
England, which honours him as one of the best of Indian Go- 
vernors. It was on Thursday of last week, the 8th, that the 
Viceroy, after finishing his inspection of the convicts at Port 
Blair in the Andaman Islands, was returning from a climb 
up a neighbouring hill, where he had gone to enjoy the pro- 
spect. When he reached the pier from which he was to em- 
bark, it was quite dark, and he was being conducted by torch- 

to the launch that was to take him to the Glasgow, 
in which he had arrived. With his usual intrepidity, he 
was going @ little too far in advance of his guard, and 
it was then that the convict Smere ALi rushed out of 
the darkness which had concealed him, and stabbed the 
Viceroy twice inthe back. Lord Mayo survived the attack 
only a few minutes, and the assassin, who was immediately 
arrested, explained that he had acted under the inspiration of 


- Gop. This is the whole story so far as it is at present known, 


and the only ray of comfort which it presents is that every- 
thing tends to show that the act proceeded from a sudden 
impulse of fury or fanaticism, and had nothing of a political 
character. The assassin belonged to one of the Mahommedan 
hill tribes of our North-Western frontier, and had served with 
a good character, and for some time as an orderly to the 
Commissioner of Peshawur. A blood feud had long raged 
between his family and another family of his tribe, and unfor- 
tunately he encountered one of his hereditary enemies in the 
suburbs of Peshawur, and murdered him. According to the 
ethics of a barbarian tribe he had taken a step which was 
part of'a recognized system of warfare, but by English law he 
was a murderer. * Capital punishment, however, was not 
inflicted on him, partly perhaps because of his previous 
og conduct, and partly because some allowance was made 
the erroneous standard of right and wrong to which he 
had been trained by native usages to conform. There is 
nothing in his antecedents to connect him in any way with 
the ings of Wahabee or any other fanatics. The 
condition of the Port Blair settlement must also be taken into 
consideration. The total absence of anything like discipline 
that had long prevailed there had caused the most serious 
apprehension to the higher authorities, and to Lord Mayo 
himself. This settlement is described by an Indian journal 
as “a paradise of rum-drinking and unlimited idleness.” The 
convicts are said to have been in the habit of taking into 
their service the Sepoys who were supposed to guard them, 
and were free to draw for a gallon of rum ata time. Last 
year a Port Blair convict was convicted at Calcutta of having, 
after one of these drinking bouts, killed a fellow-prisoner, 
id he was recommended to mercy on the ground that the 
crime would not in all probability have been committed but 
for the disgraceful laxity of discipline and want of proper 
control over the convicts at Port Blair. The assassin of Lord 
Maro had therefore been living for a long period in a society 
where every thought and purpose of crime had been allowed 
to grow unchecked, and where deeds of violence had at least 
the sanction of the connivance or neglect of the authorities. A 
man who commits a murder under such circumstances cannot be 
assumed to have anything in common with a fanatic like 
the assassin of Chief Justice Norman, who struck his blow in 
the midst of an orderly and calm society. A semi-barbarous 


A 

borderer, nursed in legends of feuds. and. tribal murders, 
might easily have given way to the impulse of doing one moze 
bloody deed, when the whole circumstances of his:recent life 
had sapped any little reverence for good. government: that he’ 
might have had, and had made. violence and, revolt geem to 
him the natural course of duily existence. ‘The instrument, 
too, with which Lord Mayo was killed, an ordinary table- 
knife, points strongly to the conclusion that the act was not, 
as has been suggested, the result of the pe, oats § 
native agent belonging to a,secret society of 

fanatics. A surer and more »leadly weapon would have cer- 
tainly been selected by a coo! contriver of murder; nor does 
the statement of the murderer that he acted under the inspi- 
ration of Gop point to more than that he felt impelled to do 
something which he had not premeditated, and that assassina- 
tion was an act capable of so many justifications that he easily 
reconciled an impulse to commit it with the theory, habitual 
to his barbarous mind, that everything done or happening, 
suddenly is specially contrived by the Almighty. 

Lord Mayo served three times under Lord Dersy as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, being on the third occasion a member of 
the Cabinet. His repeated employment showed that he pos- 
sessed the confidence of the chiefs of his party, and his fl 
sant cordial manners and transparent honesty of purpose gave 
him acertain position in the House of Commons. But few per- 
sons outside the House knew more than his name in political life, 
until he was employed to announce the famous scheme of 
levelling up, or, in other words, of concurrent endowment, as 
the programme of the Conservative party with regard to the 
Irish Church. To be entrusted with the enunciation of such 
@ proposal was not to have the avenue to fame opened to him, 
and it was with a surprise amounting to incredulity that the 
public received the news in the autumn of 1868 that Mr. 
DisRakLI intended to make him the new Viceroy of India. 
No more remarkable instance of a Prime Minister acting deli- 
berately on his own private estimate of the worth and capabi- 
lities of a subordinate can be adduced, and certainly none 
could have been more fully justified b eo ap- 
pointment of Lord Mayo reflects the hi credit on Mr. 
DisraE ti, who, in answer to the adverse cri expressed on 
his choice, boldly prophesied that Lord Maro would leave 
behind him in India a reputation second to that of none of 
his predecessors. Mr. GLADSTONE came into power before Lord 
Mayo was actually, installed in office, but he very wisely forbore 
to interfere with the choice made by his predecessor. From 
almost the first hour of his landing in India Lord Mayo was a 
success. It was soon obvious to Indian officials that they 
were going to have at the head of Indian society a man and a 
family in every way fitted to lead it. Winning, easy, good- 
natured, liberal in his expenditure, of the air of good 
society, anxious to learn but able to learn without letting him- 
self become the victim or the creator of bores, he soon in- 
spired the conviction that Indian life under the new Viceroy 
would be unusually pleasant. It was soon discovered that 
Lord Mayo had still higher qualities. He knew how to 
entertain the princes and great men of the East with a 
courtesy and a splendour that charmed them. He delighted 
in every sport and was indifferent to every form of fatigue. 
He loved to see everything for himself, and to become person- 
ally acquainted with all men of eminence, and to inspire the 
feeling that they were working for a man who knew, appre- 
ciated, and admired what they were doing. He had the 
happy gift which his chief had displayed in choosing 
him, and fastened with facili and accuracy on 
those who were likely to serve him well. Having once 
chosen them, or having seen them and recognized 
their fitness for the offices they were filling, he cheered 
them with a steady and discriminating support. They could 
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act, for they knew they would be understood, and could 
venture, for they knew they would be defended. 

Lord Mayo began by gaining the ltigh esteem due to his 
social qualities, to his extraordinary activity, to his sense of 
what was becoming in the representative of the QUEEN, and to 
the loyalty and contilenaltiiiake displayed towards his subordi- 
nates. But he soon placed his reputation on a higher footing. 
The Duke of ArcytL, in bearing a warm testimony to his 
merits in the House of Lords, said on Monday that he had 
never had a serious difference of opinion with Lord Mayo 


since they had been engaged in the joint work of governing | 


India; and the Duke of AreyLt has not only been a very able 
Secretary for India, but is a man of a highly critical mind, 
and is surrounded by a staff of old Indian officials who 
would have afforded him ready help in the task of criticizing 
adversely the proceedings and views of the Viceroy if 
any opening for such criticism had been given. Lord 
Mayo showed the power of a real statesman in at least 
three conspicuous directions. In the first place, he knew 
how to establish relations at once becoming and cordial with 


mative princes, and one of his earliest triumphs was the 


«confidence he inspired in the honesty and kind intentions of 


the British Government when he met the ruler of Cabul at 


the Durbar of Umballa. In the next place, he was the 


ardent and indefatigable supporter of all schemes of material | 


improvement. His Vice-Royalty fell at a time} when the 
great system of public works initiated by Lord Datuouste 
was beginning to fulfil the promises with which it was started. 
He thus entered, in some degree, into the harvest which other 
men had sown, and good fortune gave him a chance which it 
had denied to his predecessors. But he knew how to make 


the best of the opportunity given him ; and he always showed 


himself alive to the necessity of constantly pushing forward, 
and of losing no means of securing to the millions whose fate 
was largely in his hands the enormous advantages which the 
‘wealth and science of England could assure them. Lastly, 
he strenuously maintained the great principles of justice and 
rigorows impartiality between classes and creeds, which must 
be the basis of our Indian Government if it is calculated, or 
‘deserves, to endure. One of the last acts of his life 
“was to express his cordial concurrence in the principles of a 
Bill introduced into the Legislative Council by Mr. Sreruen, 
for enabling persons who have abandoned a native religion 
without becoming Christians to marry as easily as if they 
had given up their ancestral creed to adopt that of their 
Western rulers. Such was the man whose life the random 
stroke of a barbarian assassin has cut short at a moment when 
he was visiting a distant, a repulsive, and an almost unknown 
spot in the English dominions, in order that he might be sure 
that he understood the wants and could measure the vice and 
misery of vile and abject men, left to prey on themselves by 
the disgraceful neglect of those toe whose care they had been 
consigned. It is far easier to mourn than to replace a Viceroy 
who in three years has gained a name which Englishmen will 
long mention with mournful pride, and who has shown him- 
self, as was prophesied of him, the equal of the best of those 
who held his high office before him. 


THE AMERICAN CLAIM. 


a? the telegraphic rumours and extracts from American 
papers confirm the belief that the people and the press 
of the United States, if not the Government, have been taken 
by surprise, both at the extent of their own claims and at the 
feeling which is unanimously entertained in England. In the 
first instance, the English version of the submission te arbitra- 
tion was described as a repudiation of the Treaty; and it 
was even imagined or asserted that the excitement which has 
prevailed in England was, by some unknown means and for 
some unintelligible party purpose, deliberately promoted by 
the Government. It was unfortunately but too easy to fore- 
see that, having advanced inadmissible pretensions, the United 
States would refuse to own that they had been in error; yet 
it is evident, in spite of confident assertions to the contrary, 
that the exaction of indirect damages was never seriously 
contemplated. ‘The agents who compiled the American Case 
from beginning to end of the document adopt an angry tone 
which sometimes assumes the form of trivial and irrelevant 
rudeness. Thus, in quoting the Foreign Enlistment Act, they 
remark that it is “ written in the verbiage which the customs 
“of England make necessary in the laws providing for the 
“ punishment of crimes”; and they proceed to “ translate 
“this statutory language into the expressions commonly 
“employed by publicists and writers on International 


“Law.” It’ might have been thought that the style of 
an English Act of Parliament concerned the English natigg 
alone. It would not be worth while.to refer to so trifij 5 
discourtesy except as an illustration of the temper in which 
the English apology has, notwithstanding the assurances of the 
American Commissioners at Washington, been received by the 
authorised spokesmen of the United States. Nevertheless thy 
claim which seems likely to render the Treaty abortive is 
propounded at the end of the Case in the most summary terms 
and with scarcely a pretence of argument to support it, Qyt 
of 479 pages, only two pages and a-half are devoted to the 


, establishment of a claim which would probably amount to 


four or five hundred millions sterling. The cases of all the 
cruisers in respect of which it is alleged that the English 
Government is responsible are severally discussed in minute 
detail with remarkable vigour and astuteness. In the Alabang 
case the United States formally ask the Tribunal of Arbj. 
tration to consider in their award “the losses of the 
“ United States or of individuals in the destruction of 
“their vessels or their cargoes by the Alabama or by its 
“ tender,” and also the expense to which the United States 
were put in the pursuit of either of these vessels, or in the 
capture and destruction of the Alabama. The corresponding 
claims for damages supposed to be due in consequence of the 
acts of other cruisers are preferred in the same or similar 
terms ; and, although the expenses of the United States’ navy 
could not on general principles have been included among 
direct damages, it cannot be disputed that these claims were 
explicitly submitted to arbitration. A reader who had stopped 
short at the 472nd page of the Case would never suspect that 
the United States claimed damages for the increase in the rate 
of insurance or for the transier of vessels to a neutral flag. In 
the 476th page he would learn for the first time that some 
hundreds of millions were demanded on account of the alleged 
prolongation of the war. The summary mention of a claim 
which it is obviously absurd to admit, and impossible to 
satisfy, would in itself furnish a sufficient proof that 
the American agents desired, not to obtain the money, but 
to gratify the assumed feelings of their own countrymen 
or to affront the nation which they regard with unconcealed 
animosity. The frivolous argument which they adduce to 
prove the liability of England will appear to those who are 
familiar with American modes of thought an intentional and 
unseasonable joke. The framers of the Case, as acute 
reasoners and able lawyers, could not fail to see that the 
cruises of the Alabama and of the other vessels, as they 
brought no profit to the Confederate Treasury, could in no 
degree facilitate resistance to the superior Northern force. It 
was therefore necessary to find an indirect pretext for the 
claim of indirect damages; and the process of causation is, with 
a kind of cynical humour, traced through the supposed in- 
tentions of Mr. Jerrerson Davis and the Government of 
Richmond. According to the facetious suggestion of the 
American agents, the Confederate authorities were induced to 
prolong the war solely in the hope, afterwards falsified by 
the act of England, if it was ever entertained by the Con- 
federate Government, that the proceedings of their cruisers 
might produce a rupture between England and the United 
States; and, for motives which it is impossible to prove, 
operating on the minds of persons over whom the Eng- 
lish Government had no control, it is, not seriously but 
formally, insisted that England shall be responsible; and, in 
preference to abandoning a colossal demand which occupies 
the two-hundredth part of the elaborate American claim, the 
United States are apparently willing to retire from the Treaty 
which recorded the almost unbounded concessions of England. 
It would be unjust to Mr. Bancrorr Davis and his col- 
leagues to attribute to them a grave belief that, but for the 
presence of the cruisers on tlie seas, the Confederates would 
have surrendered the day alter the battle of Gettysburg. The 
Southern army of Virginia then suffered its first reverse in an 
offensive campaign on the enemy's soil. The result indeed 
proved that Gettysburg was the turning point of the war; but 
nearly two years of desperate fighting intervened before Lez 
surrendered at the Appomattox. The American agents had 
previously assumed, without a pretence of discussion or proof, 
that the amicable settlement mentioned in the Protocol of the 
8th of March was not the amicable settlement provided by the 
Treaty. If Mr. Guapstone went too far in assuming that the 
meaning of the phrase on two occasions was identical, the 
framers of the Case are at least equally hasty in adopting the 
opposite and paradoxical construction. 


It is possible that the American Government may have 
overlooked the mischief which was certain to result from 


the culpable levity of the agents who drew the Case; 
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although it is useless to remonstrate, it may be permitted 

to regret the alienation of two great communities, and all the 
ible disasters which may follow from the wantonness of 
erring a consciously absurd demand. If the United 
had wished or expected to extort a ruinous tribute 

from England, no pains would have been spared in laying a 
solid or ostensible foundation for an unprecedented demand. 
The less violent American journals confess that the only 
tenable claim is that which the English Government and 
ple are fully willing to submit to arbitration ; but hitherto 
they have refused to understand that a liability to a penalty 
of five hundred millions is not a fit subject of reference. It 
js indeed incredible that any arbitrator should sanction such a 
daim; but two months ago it would have been equally diffi- 
cult to believe that it could be advanced by one of the litigants. 
If any dispassionate American can persuade himself that the 
ish Government or its Commissioners intended to refer 

the demand to arbitration, he must suppose that the minds of 
English statesmen are strangely constituted. Asan authorita- 
tive exponent of the Treaty and the preparatory negotiations 
has remarked, the Alabama claims, which are in the first article 
of the Treaty exclusively referred, had been fully defined by the 
official correspondence before the time at which Mr. Sumner 
first invented the demand of damages for the prolongation of the 
war. The framers of the American claim virtually adopt the 
English interpretation, until they arrive at the unfortunate 
tion which has rendered the rest of their labours useless, 

The language and the significant silence of American writers 
and speakers from the date of the Treaty down to the begin- 
ning of the present month supplies still more conclusive 
evidence of the understanding which was common to both 
nations. If it had been thought in the United States that the 
arbitration could by any possibility result in an award of 
hundreds of millions, it was impossible that the approaching 
discussion should have been regarded with tranquillity, and 
almost with indifference. It is not pretended that the House 
of Commons could be expected to vote the payment of the 
damages which are claimed; yet a refusal to pay would have 
been a more plausible pretext for hostility than a refusal to 

proceed to arbitration. 

Mr. Satter, who has for some years been London Cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune, has stated in a letter to 
the Times that Mr. Sumner, General Burver, and other 
American politicians of position and influence expressed, 
shortly after the conclusion of the Treaty, their opinion that 
the claim for four or five hundred millions was included in 
the reference. Mr. SMALLEY, indeed, remarks with a sneer 
that the calculation is of English origin; but hé can scarcely 
deny that the costs of the war from the battle of Gettysburg 
to the surrender of Lee would amount to at least as large 
asum. For his own part, Mr. Sma.uey professes to have 
been totally unaware that his own interpretation of the 
Treaty was not universally accepted in England. The 
Tribune, as the advocate of Fenianism, and the consistent 
enemy of England from the days of Smita O’Brien’s rebel- 
lion, He a fit representative in Mr. Smaiey, who has uni- 
formly written of all English matters in a tone of contemptuous 
acrimony which is remarkable even as proceeding from an 
American Correspondent. It is probably no part of his duty 
to ascertain, or to understand, or to communicate to the readers 
of the Tribune, the real state of English opinion ; but when he 
proceeds to impute to the English Commissioners a fraudulent 
complicity with the understanding which they have publicly 
repudiated, he forgets the statements of Lord GRaNVILLE and 
Lord Rtron in the House of Lords. By a curious oversight 
the framers of the American Case have for other purposes 
quoted two passages from the debate, so that their Govern- 
ment must have been fully aware that the claim for indirect 
damages had, in the belief of the English Commissioners, been 
abandoned. Mr. Sumner’s expectation that his hostile version 
of the Treaty would be adopted by the American Government 
has been justified by the result; but it is nevertheless certain 
that the people of the United States believed that the con- 
troversy was virtually settled, at the moment when their 
agents were concluding an inflammatory invective against 
England with a demand which, if it were allowed, could only 
be enforced by war. It is also more than probable that the 
American Government intended to indicate to the tribunal by 
the manner of their claim that it was merely nominal as it 
was utterly unfounded. Mr. SwaLtey, who appears to enjoy 
the confidence of the American Government, confirms in his 
second letter to the Times the conjecture that the demand for 
indirect damages would not have been seriously pressed. An 
American who was capable of understanding that an English 


scarcely ask that it should submit to arbitration a monstrous 

and baseless demand, in the hope of avoiding actual payment 

through the final moderation of the extortionate claimant. 

According to one of the latest rumours, the American Govern- 

ment offers to abandon the indirect claims if the Geneva Tri- 

bunal remits the calculation of damages to the Board of Asses- 

sors. If the report is well founded, it would seem that the 
withdrawal of the claims from the cognizance of the Arbitrators 
would be equally just and reasonable. The Geneva Tribunal 
can award a gross sum only “ for all the claims referred to 
“ it,” which, according to the English construction, are the 
same private claims which, as a second alternative, are to be 
referred to the Board of Assessors. The Government of the 
United States, if it draws a distinction between the two 
tribunals, must be understood to contend that the “ claims. 
“ mentioned in the Seventh Article of the Treaty are more 
“ extensive than the claims” in the Tenth Article, ‘The real 
dispute between the two Governments is narrowed into the 
issue, whether a demand which would in any case not be 
pressed shall be ostensibly submitted to the tribunal of 
Arbitrati 


THE DEBATE ON SIR R. COLLIER’S APPOINTMENT. 


House of Lords on the appointment of 
Sir Rosert will have created more surprise than 
dissatisfaction. It was well known that the Prme Munster 
and Lorp CHANCELLOR would be whitewashed, but it had been 
thought that the operation would be performed for the first 
time in another place. The House of Lords may fairly take to 
itself the credit of having, in the face of much provocation, de- 
clined to give a party vote, or rather of having given a political 
vote in opposition to its own party feeling. The Duke of 
ARGYLL, anticipating an opposite result, did his utmost to pre- 
vent calm consideration either of the merits of the question or 
of the public interest. His furious and unreasonable invective 
against the Lorp Culer Justice might have been described, in 
his own misapplied words, asa railing or ribald accusation. The 
Duke of ArgyLL might have known that the journals which are 
most devoted to the support of the present Government have 
from the first almost unanimously censured the evasion of law 
which has now been formally condoned; yet he repeatedly 
declared that Lord Stannope’s motion was only founded on 
party grounds, and in the intemperance of his zeal he even 
challenged the opposition of his “ pretended friends,” the 
Liberal peers, who may be suspected of not reposing un- 
qualified confidence in Mr. Guapstong, The real feeling of 
the majority of the House of Lords was much better expressed 
by Lord Porrsan, who repeatedly admitted that the law had 
been strained, and that the conduct of the Government had 
been blameable, although he contended that there was not a 
case for Parliamentary censure. Lord Portmaw also asked 
the material question whether Lord Stansorz and his 
supporters were prepared to undertake the government 
of the country if they succeeded in driving the present 
Ministers from office. It was by considerations of this 
kind, and not by the wild declamation of the Duke of 
ARGYLL, that the unexpected vote of the majority was deter- 
mined. ‘There was also a well-founded disinelination to 
inflict a censure on a Lord Chancellor who is both personally 
and professionally respected. It is not probable that any 
peer was convinced by the arguments of Lord Rommtiy, who 
holds the very doctrine which was used by the Lorp Cur 
JUSTICE as an extreme illustration of the impropriety of the 
late appointment. According to Lord Romitty, it would not. 
be an objectionable proceeding to make a barrister Chief Jus- 
tice of the High Court of Bengal for the purpose, not of pro- 
viding for the administration of justice in India, but of giving 
a qualification for the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 
It may be hoped that the technical objections which Lord 
Roitty has, as he says, spent his judicial life in discourag- 
ing, are less serious than the plain meaning and intent of a 
recent Act of Parliament; but there is fortunately no doubt 
that, as an upright Judge, he would condemn, and, if possible, 
annul, any private transaction which even remotely approached 
the character of Mr. GLapstone’s interpretation of the recent. 
statute. The opinion which Lord Romitty had formed on the 
issue before the House may perhaps be explained by his 
astonishing statement that among the persons with whom he 
had conversed the preponderance of opimion was in favour of 
the Government. There is probably no other member of 
either House of Parliament, or of the profession of the law, 
who has met with so eccentric a portion of society. 

The complaints of the Lorp CuanceLLor that he had 
been condemned unheard are answered by his own speech, 


Government had any feelings of honour or self-respect would 


which contained facts which were not already perfectly, 
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well known. The tone and temper of his explanation con- 
trasted favourably with the Duke of ArcyLL’s injudicious 
burst of violence. If the House of Lords had before 
entertained any doubt of the Lorp CaanceLtor’s upright 
character and intentions, it would have been dispelled 
by his simple and earnest apology. Unfortunately his 
judgment is not infallible; and there is just cause for 
regret at his defence of the appointment of Mr. Beats to 
the bench of a County Court. It was undesirable to revive 
the memory of the discreditable negotiation between a Mi- 
nister of the Crown and an agitator who, fresh from a 
triumph of mob violence, afterwards boasted that the streets 
would have run with blood if the Government had not been 
intimidated into compliance with his demands. Lord Haturr- 
ueEY declares that he had from his first entrance into oflice 
determined to provide for a man who had been reduced to 
ruin for an expression of political opinion. A Lord Chan- 


‘cellor ought not to encourage the belief that political 


opinion may be legitimately expressed by pulling down railings. 
Lord Stannope weakened his own case by raising an ill- 
founded objection to the appointment of an Attorney-General 
The apologists of the Govern- 
ment made the obvious answer, that an Attorney-General is 
always supposed to be eligible for the highest judicial offices ; 
and both the objection and the reply were utterly irrelevant 
to the question which was to be determined. On the main 
charge no defence was offered, or could be offered, which de- 
serves a moment's attention. The Lorp CHANceLLor was ill- 
advised in relying on the double-edged argument with which 
he had been furnished by Mr. Justice Wittes. It may indeed 
be regarded as a proot of openness and candour that the 
document was voluntarily submitted to the House. It is not 
a little strange that a Judge who combines profound legal learn- 
ing with great ability and general cultivation should have com- 

d a singular testimonial which partakes of the nature 
of a sanib. Of Justice WiLLEs’s two propositions, that the 
appointment was legal, and that the legal appointment of a fit 
man cannot be an evasion of the law, the first is a truism, and 
the second isa blunder. If the law had been violated, the 
Act could not have been evaded. An appointment which 
“ may have surprised those who kad not considered the terms 
“ of the Act” was extremely likely, as in the present instance, 
to be an evasion of the Act. In the case of Sir R. Couuier, 
as in the Ewelme case, Mr. GLapstone carefully considered 
the terms of the Act, for the purpose, and with the result, 
of finding a loophole of evasion. To simpler minds the 
direct and obvious purpose of a law would scem better 
worthy of study. It was unnecessary for Mr. Justice 
Wites to disclaim any participation in “the Lorp 
“ CuieF Justice’s letter to the newspapers.” If he had not 
been temporarily blinded by some unexplained feeling, he 
would have known that the Lorp Caer Justice’s letter was 
addressed, not to the newspapers, but to Mr. GLapsTone, who 
was then about to complete the objectionable appointment. 
The grave and temperate remonstrance of the Lorp Curr 
Justice is not more damaging than Mr. Justice WILLEs's sug- 
gestion that the Ministers whom he undertakes to defend had 
surprised Parliament into passing the Act by a suppression 
for which they are answerable. The interpretation of the 
sneer is that the salary provided in the Act was not sufficient 
to induce the Judges to vacate their present posts. On this 
ground Mr. Justice WILLEs seems to have anticipated the 
very evasion of the Act which was afterwards _per- 
petrated. If he had been interested in the Ewelme 
Act, he would have, with similar astuteness, discovered 
that it was open to a non-natural interpretation; but in 
the Judicial Committee Act the Ministers themselves pro- 
vided the loophole through which they subsequently evaded 
the law. Lord Saispury was justified in referring to the 
disposal of the benefice of Ewelme in illustration of Mr. 
Guapstone’s mode of dealing with Acts of Parliament. The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR had in that case, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, consented to introduce a clause by which members of 
Convocation of Oxford were exclusively qualified to hold 
the preferment. Mr. Gapstone, according to his own 
account, objected to an interference with the prerogative of 
the Crown; or, in other words, to a restriction imposed by 
Parliament on the Prime Minister's disposal of patronage. In 
former times it was understood that Parliament was supreme ; 
but the author of the Royal Warrant for purchase and of the 
CoLuieR appointment is not to be controlled by obsolete tradi- 
tions. On a close and pettifogging examination of the words in- 
serted by his colleague, Mr. GLapstone discovered that a clause 
provided for the exclusive benefit of Oxford might be perverted 
into a mode of providing for a member of the University of 
Cambridge. Accordingly the Prime Minisrer of England 


condescended to advise a clergyman to acquire a fictitions 
qualification for a benefice to which he then proceeded ty 
present him. If a blunder has occurred in the completion of 
an awkward juggle, Mr. GLapsTonE coolly informs the Ho 
of Commons that the loss will fall, not on himself, but on hig 
comparatively innocentnominee. There is reason to fear that 
the vote of the House of Lords, though it may have been jp 
the circumstances expedient, will encourage the Minister jp 
his avowed indifference to legal and constitutional scruples, 


The debate and division in the House of Commons wij 
now excite comparatively little interest. Sir Rounpzy, 
Patwer has been induced once more to appear in his fg. 
vourite character of a solvent and responsible surety for a 
suspicious firm. In August last Parliament was kept wait 
for prorogation till a certificate had been produced from Sip 
R. Pater that the revival of an obsolete prerogative was 
wholly unobjectionable. His high character is again to be 
thrown into the scale against the universal and well-founded 
conviction that the Prine MunistTer and the CHANCELLOR have 
been guilty of gross perversion ofa statute. His evidence will 
in no degree bear on the merits of the question; but it will 
remove any scruple which might have interfered with a strict 
party vote. Any ordinary Liberal member may plausibly 
argue that he is neither as learned nor as conscientious as the 
mover of an amendment with which he might otherwise in 
his simplicity have been excusably shocked. There will bea 
clear majority for the Government, at the cost of lowering ina 
perceptible degree the standard of political morality. It is a 
cause for regret that the future Chancellor should be the per- 
son who undertakes to prove that the present CHANCELLOR 
is not deserving of censure because he had enabled the Pang 
Minister to evade the plain meaning of the law; nor isan 
evil example rendered less pernicious by the fact that all the 
three personages who combine to set it justly enjoy the highest 
character for religion and morality. 


THE BALLOT. 


i io Ballot, if it is one of the most important, is certainly 
one of the most uninteresting of public questions. Mr. 
DisraEL! at the commencement of the Session announced that 
he would offer the Government Bill his most unflinching 
opposition, but he entirely failed on Thursday to keep his 
word ; neither he nor any of the leaders of his party made any 
sign of antagonism to the Bill. The Government did not 
care to defend what was not seriously attacked, and the 
debate fell almost wholly into the hands of the non-official 
members of both parties. So very slight was the interest 
which the debate awakened, that it is stated one speaker 
found himself speaking to an audience of two members, and 
an attempt was actuallly made to count out the House while 
it was engaged in giving a second reading to a Bill 
which, if it passes into law, must seriously affect the 
whole Constitution and history of the country. ll 
this only shows that the Ballot is not really a matter 
of practical discussion. For good or for evil, it is an experiment 
which is going to be tried. Those who object to it feel 
that they are in the position of persons objecting to racing 
who should be asked to discuss whether the Derby 
shall be run this year, or of persons liking Ministerial firmness 
who should be asked to discuss whether Mr. Bruce will give 
way the next time pressure is brought to bear on him, What 
is the use of speculating on, or contending against, certain- 
ties? The Ballot will soon be the law of the land, and all 
that wise men can do is to make the measure passed as per- 
fect, as effectual, and as little objectionable as possible. Any | 
real life, again, that there might have otherwise been in the 
opposition of the Conservative party to the Bill is killed by 
the conviction which many Conservatives entertain that the 
measure will in many constituencies work to their advantage. 
Mr. PoweE.L, the most newly elected of Conservatives, has 
come up to Parliament pledged to vote in favour of the 
Ballot. The local managers of his party think that, if 
the Ballot prevails at the next election, their prospects 
will be even better than they would otherwise be; and it is 
notorious that many Liberals who approve of the Ballot and 
vote for it avow that they are making involuntary martyrs of 
themselves, and that secret voting means for them a speedy 
retirement into private life. There are, of course, many 
Conservatives who honestly and on public grounds oppose the 
Ballot, and who are ready to utter what seems to them to be 
true about it in spite of the practical indifference which their 
leaders show to the question. But they can make no head 
against the apathy which meets them on every side. There 
is, indecd, no enthusiasm for the Bill; but then this is, ina 
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great measure, due to the universal conviction that the Bill 
will be The Conservatives won several seats from the 
Government during the recess, but in no single instance did 
their successful candidate invite the electors to support him in 

ing the Ballot. The constituencies do not appear to care 
much for the Ballot, but they have got it into their heads 
that the Ballot is a small, if unintelligible, tribute that 
ought to be paid to their merits. They echo the formula 
that the Ballot is the necessary supplement to the last Reform 
Bill, and although Conservatives with very safe seats say of 
course anything they please, and denounce the Ballot to their 
hearts’ content, yet if a Conservative wishes to gain a seat, or 
to hold one keenly contested, he does not like to seem afraid 
of trusting the electors, or to stand in the way of a change 
which they consider complimentary to them, more especially 
as his agents will very probably whisper in his ear that the 
Ballot will be the very best thing for him and his local 

isans that could be desired. 


The result of all discussions on the Ballot is that it is in 
itself a bad thing, and that as a corrective of bribery it will 
be either ineffectual, or possibly an aggravation of the mis- 
chief, but that it may act beneficially as a deterrent from inti- 
midation. It is a bad thing in itself, because it will lead to much 
disgusting trickery and maneuvring, because it will largely 
increase the power of wire-pulling, and because it will, 
we fear, very much decrease the amount of personal in- 
terest felt in political questions. When great masses 

to the poll, no one knows how or why, the tendency 
to abstention which so fatally prevails in France is very 
likely to take strong hold of those who care to judge and read 
for themselves. Bribery will prevail after the Ballot as much 
as it does now. ‘The disposition to incur the reputation of 
having actually bought votes is perhaps a little diminishing 
before the growth of a wholesome public opinion, although 
this may very easily be disputed; and the electors of Wick 
certainly do not seem inclined to exact from their candidate 
that standard of sensitive purity or passionate remorse which 
made a Scotch Judge kill himself because he felt life to be 
unendurable for one who had been suspected as guilty of cor- 
rupting a constituency. But the Ballot will rather tend to 
make bribery seem less than more odious to those 
whose longings to enter the House of Commons tempt them 
to try to get there by a lavish expenditure. It will 
be far more difficult to prove bribery on an election 
petition than it is under the present law, for no one’s vote 
will be known. At present, it a humble partisan suddenly 
goes over, or if the wavering of a notorious money-seeker is 
suddenly terminated, there is some clue given by which prac- 
tised agents may guess when bribery began, and how the 
bribe was administered. It is true that those who give bribes 
will not be so sure that they will get value for their money ; 
but they can pay for results, and although the elector will not 
have so strong a temptation to vote if the payment is contin- 
gent as if the money were in his pocket, yet it must be re- 
membered that a contingent payment will be all he can get, 
and may easily seem better than nothing. If both sides 
bribed, the elector would be in a delightful position, for he 
must win whatever was the result, and whichever way he 
voted; and candidates who are deterred from bribing from 
regard, not for principle, but their pockets, will be much 
more tempted to bribe than they are now. They can only 
have to pay if they are successful, and this will be most 
seductive to them. At present a candidate may spend 
four or five thousand pounds on an election, get no re- 
turn whatever for it, or else win his seat, and, after holding 
it for a few months, be ex to much public ridicule 
and some public odium when the details disclosed in an 
inquiry on petition are published day by day in the papers. 
But after the Ballot is established, a clever serpent of a 
local attorney will have very sweet things to whisper into the 
ears of a rich man who is doubting whether he will go 
through all he must go through in order to get into Parlia- 
ment. The tempter will be able to say that all he asks is a 
cheque for so many thousand pounds the day after his 
listener becomes an M.P., while there is no chance of dis- 
covery, as it will be impossible to find out how those who 
will be adequately influenced have voted. If the proposal to 
make the constituencies pay the legal expenses is carried, the 
attorney will be able to occupy still stronger ground, and will 
show his rich acquaintance that he is not called to spend one 
single shilling, unless he chooses to gratify his vanity and fill 
up his time by going down and speaking to, or by addressing 
through placards and advertisements, the electors whose sup- 
port is really to be gained in another way. 

Intimidation is a very differeat thing. A man wishes to be 


bribed if he is capable of taking money, and the Ballot will 
only slightly, if at all, stand in the way of his getting what he 
wishes. But aman wishes not to be intimidated, and the 
Ballot may help him to carry out his wishes. In this case the 
voter is on the side of the Ballot, uses or profits by it, and 
this is very different from the case where the voter wants to 
nullify the Ballot and prevent it from standing in his way. 
There can be little doubt that the Ballot will—at least at first 
—diminish intimidation. The fertile brains of professional 
local politicians may hereafter devise means of intimidating in 
spite of the Ballot, but we never yet heard of any con- 
stituency as to which those who knew it best were 
not of opinion that, if there were the Ballot, there 
would unquestionably be many voters more free than they are 
now to support their honest opinions, gratify their prejudices, 
and humour their own personal feelings, good or bad. Is 
there, however, enough intimidation to make the Ballot worth 
having? This is a question to which very different answers 
are given. Intimidation means, in fact, very different things. 
The Arrorney-Generat for Ireland, on Thursday, while ridi- 
culing the idea that electors are trustees for non-electors, said 
that he remembered once seeing a trustee escorted by eight 
soldiers to the poll, to protect him from his cestui que trusts. 
This is one form of intimidation, Another form of intimi- 
dation is when a tenant is asked to vote for a landlord whom 
he has known from childhood, whose family he considers a 
part of his own social life, whose meat and ale he has often 
tasted, and who has never done hima bad turn. He may 
easily fancy, and fancy very rightly, tha if he refused to 
vote for his landlord he would suffer for it, not by 
having his farm taken from him, but by cold looks, a 
painful sense of distance and reserve, and a cessation of 
hospitalities. The pressure thus put on him to vote against 
his wishes, assuming that he has wishes prompting him to 
vote the other way, is a species of intimidation. The Ballot 
would, to a certain unascertainable extent, diminish the force 
of these forms of intimidation, and of all the various forms 
that lie between the extremes. If under intimidation we are 
to include all the means by which men are led away by a 
reasonable fear of disagreeable consequences from voting as 
they would like, the probability is that there is a large amount 
of intimidation in England, although not nearly so much as is 
to be found in other countries; and although there are many 
causes tending to lessen the amount in England, there are 
two indications that there is a great deal of intimidation in 
England, which deserve to be noticed. In the first place, most 
of those who have lived among the artisans of large towns, 
and know something about them, agree that these men are 
subject to much pressure with regard to elections from 
their masters, and still more from the foremen and 
overlookers, and still more, again, from each other. In 
the next place, when we find so many constituencies, 
and especially constituencies that have returned Con- 
servatives whose general principles might naturally make 
them lean against the Ballot, declaring that they want the 
Ballot, and think it the only way of giving important sections 
of the electoral body a fair chance of returning a member to 
their taste, they cannot be supposed to be talking nonsense. 
They must be prompted by the knowledge they have obtained 
of real facts. It is inconceivable that the Conservatives of 
the North-West Riding would send a new member to vote 
for the Ballot unless the intimidation exercised by their op- 
ponents was something that hurt and annoyed and alarmed 
them. The good of the Ballot is that it will, at least at first, 
and at least partially, stop intimidation, which is a mischief 
widely spread and occasionally keenly felt. The evil of the 
Ballot is that it will lower the tone of political life, and augment 
rather than diminish bribery. Whether the good or the evil is 
likely to be the greater might be a matter for interminable 
argument, were it not that the question has, as was shown on 
Thursday night, passed practically out of the region of argu- 
ment altogether. ‘ 


THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY AND THE RECENT 
ELECTIONS. 


f Sane France is a Republic without Republicans has be- 
come a commonplace, but it is a little difficult to recon- 
cile this epigrammatic statement with the results exhibited by 
s0 many successive elections. ‘Two more Departments have 
just returned Republican candidates by considerable majorities, | 
the defeated candidates being in one instance a Legitimist, and 
in the other an Imperialist, and a Conservative unpledged to 
any icular form of government. In Brittany the return 
of a  poenel would have been natural enough, and there is 
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certainly nothing to wonder at in 35,600 votes being given in 
his favour. The point that really calls for notice is that, in 
spite of all the exertions of a party which could send so many 
voters to the poll, the Republican carried the day. Normandy, 
at least rural Normandy, is said to be Imperialist in its sym- 
pathies, having a grateful recollection of the Treaty which 
opened the English markets to its cheese and butter. Con- 
sequently we are not surprised to find that in the Eure the Im- 
perialist candidate had 21,000 supporters. Here again the point 
that calls for notice is that, in spite of all the Bonapartists 
could do, the Republican was elected by a majority of more than 
10,000 votes. If France is a Republic without Republicans, 
how are these returns to be accounted for? Six months 
ago they might have been explained by saying that the 
Republic—that is, the Tu1ers Government—was the sole em- 
bodiment of order and authority in France, and that it was in 
this capacity alone that so many Frenchmen were anxious 
to see it maintained. ‘This can hardly be said with accuracy 
now. ‘The union which formerly existed between M. Tuiers 
and the Assembly has sustained too many shocks for any 
Frenchman who cares about politics to believe that in voting 
for a Republic he is simply supporting the party of order. 
Ithas been clear for some time that the ideas of the majority 
in the Assembly are monarchical, however they may differ as 
to the family in which they would like to see their ideas 
embodied. It has been equally clear that M. Turns is bent 
upon keeping the Republic in being, at all events until the 
indemnity is paid and French soil set free from German 
soldiers. ‘The desire to preserve order is not therefore an 
adequate motive for the electoral support which has been 
accorded to the Republic. Politicians who can see below the 
surface may feel sure that the setting up of a Monarchy, 
whether Legitimist or constitutional, would be a signal for 
civil war, and may for that reason be ready to sink their 
personal preferences rather than gratify them at so terrible 
acost. But the rank and file of a party are not restrained 
by such a consideration as this, especially when they have 
to decide, not whether a Monarchy shall be proclaimed, but 
simply whether the deputy to be sent to Versailles shall be 
one who would support it if it were proclaimed. Conse- 
quently, now that party divisions are more sharply marked 
in the Assembly, we should expect to see them more sharply 
marked in the country. So far the expectation has not been 
disappointed. ‘The resolution into component elements which 


the Conservative party in the Assembly has undergone has had | 


its counterpart in the constituencies. What was not expected 
was that the proportions between the elements in the two cases 
would be entirely different. Both in the Assembly and 
among the electors the party of order commands a large 
majority; but in the Assembly order and Monarchy are 
regarded as synonymous, while in the country the disposition 
rather is to ideiitify order with the Republic. 

At the time when the existing Government first took shape 
this difference would have seemed unimportant. The neces- 
sarily provisional character of any constitutional arrangement 
made with an enormous ransom still due, and a portion of 
French territory held in pledge fof its punctual payment, was 
strong in men’s minds. ‘There was a general disposition, except 
on the part of the extreme Left, to postpone the consideration 
of questions which tended to divide Frenchmen from one 
another. If it had been possible for M. Turers to retain his 
original position in the Government, this happy state of affairs 
might have lasted for some time longer. ‘So long as France 
was ruled by a simple President of the Council of Ministers, 
the fact that the supreme authority was in abeyance was 
obvious to every one. Under every form of Government, 
from pure despotism to pure Republicanism, there is always 
an ofiicer holding a place similar to that then held by M. 
Tiers. No section of opinion could regard itself as pledged 
by submission to him, or be irritated by a feeling that such 
submission involved a compromise of principle. No amount of 
difference between the opinions of the majority in the Assembly 
and the majority im the country as to the distant future need 
have prevented their agreement upon what was to be done in 
the actual present, and by the time that this distant future 
arrived the Assembly and the country would have been 
brought into harmony by the process of a general election. 
But when M. Turers became President of the French Re- 
public the circumstances of the case were greatly changed. 
The monarchical party were at once irritated by the recog- 
nition accorded to a form of government they disliked, and 
absolved from the understanding they had given to respect 


_ the provisional character of the Government by its sud- 


denly divesting itself of the especial note of that char- 
acter, the absence of any acknowledged head. In 
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some respects ‘this premature recognition was a disady, 

to the Republic. A Government in which the Chief of 
the Executive is his own Prime Minister is so abnormal 
that it can hardly help giving birth to all sorts of anomalj 
and for every one of these the Republic is held responsible, 
The effect of this state of things is, that the majority in the 
Assembly is annoyed to find itself under a Republic, while it 
is continually supplied with excuses for declaring that Repub. 
lic intolerable. If the monarchical sentiment were gainj 
ground in the country, this annoyance might easily be pase 
in the conviction that the longer it was put up with the more 
complete would be the triumph which was being secretly 
prepared throughout the country. But when a mop. 
archical majority in a Legislature which has’ been wont 
to see victories won by a coup d'état sees its power in 
the country declining before it has struck one blow for 
the interests it wishes to see uppermost, there is no sli 
danger that it may choose to make an effort at once, while it 
has at least an advantage of position, rather than wait until the 
hopelessness of its cause is revealed to all men by its becom 
a minority in the Chamber as well as in the constituencies, 
Every fresh addition to the Republican party in the Assemj 
thus becomes a reminder to the majority that the time is short, 
and that a year hence its ability to set up a monarchy may 
be as much Jess than it is now as its ability to do so now is 
less than it was a year ago. 

Some such feeling as this is probably at the bottom of the 
various manifestoes of which rumours are current from time 
to time. If the majority in the Assembly were homogeneous, 
something of the kind would doubtless have been put out 
before now. But so soon as the deputies get to work at 
drawing up a statement of principles, the old division between 
Legitimist and Or;leanist comes to the surface, and the 
phalanx which is so united against the Republican becomes 
divided once more when the question is no longer shall there 
be a Monarchy? but whom will you have for monarch? It 
is on the discord thus aroused that the Bonapartists found their 
chief hopes of an Imperialist restoration. The history of every 
electoral college goes to show that the object of a common 
hatred has sometimes a better chance of success than either 
of the factions by which he is hated, and there is at least 
a possibility that this law may be again exemplified in the con- 
stitutional deliberations of the French Assembly. The return 
of M. Rovuer will give the Bonapartists a Parliamentary 
leader endewed with considerable tact and eloquence, 
Hitherto there has been no one in the Chamber to turn 
its errors to account, or to demonstrate, for the benefit 
alike of deputies and electors, the position of Narorron IIL. 
as the sovereign to whom a majority of French parties would 
give their second vote. Beyond the opportunity thus afforded, 
M. Rouner’s election is not specially significant. . The Cor- 
sicans have nothing in common with Continental France, and 
they have a kind of family tie to the Hmpire which deprives 
their support of any tendency to reproduce itself elsewhere. 
But the presence of an able politician in a divided and dis- 
tracted Chamber will sometimes have consequences out of all 
proportion to the strength of the party which has sent him there. 
A general election is not usually prescribed for a country for 
which peace is the first necessity ; but it is quite possible that 
a dissolution may soon become the only way of delivering 
France from the rule of a majority driven to intrigue by the 
consciousness of representing but a fraction of the French 
nation. How a disselution is to be obtained in the constitu- 
tional entanglement in which France now finds herself, isa 
practical consideration of equal moment and difliculty. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES ACTS. 


, Contagious Diseases Acts are not a pleasant subject of 
discussion ; and the conduct of the Government has pro- 
bably rendered the vindication of sound principles for the 
present practically useless. Another step has been taken in 
the course of subordinating the public welfare to the demands 
of noisy sects and factions ; and, if it is desirable that the pro- 
gress of political degeneracy should be obvious and intelligi- 
ble, it is perhaps well that the Government should in this 
matter have been represented by a candid and simple-minded 
Minister. Few legislators would openly confess that they dis- 
approved of their own proposals, and that they yielded to 
arguments which they believed to be either dishonest or 
erroneous. In their long series of autumnal apologies several 
of the Ministers boasted that any unpopularity which they 
might have incurred was but the unavoidable incident of 
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their provident and absorbing anxiety for the benefit of the 
unity. It was because they were not content to wait for 
external pressure that they had provoked the hostility of classes 
to be interested in the maintenance of abuses. Mr. 
GapsTone’s eulogists are never weary of expatiating on the rest- 
Jess enthusiasm of philanthropy which in their judgment atones 
for his administrative miscarriages, and for his acknowledged 
want of skill in the management of parties. On Tuesday last 
Mr. Bruce adopted the humbler theory that it is useless to 
islate in advance of public opinion, or, as he might have 
said in still plainer language, that it is inexpedient to alienate 
any section of Liberal electors. It was exclusively on the 
assumption of the unpopularity of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts that he proposed in his new Bill to omit ¢he provision on 
which their efficiency prmcipally depends, Pur the sacrifice 
of his own convictions, and of the interests of those concerned in 
the matter, Mr. Bruce consoled himself by a vigorous o<posure 
of the mendacious hollowness of the clamour to which the 
Government has yielded. No supporter of the Acts which 
are to be superseded could have denounced with stronger in- 
dignation the false statements, the calumnies, and the perverse 
reasoning of the male and female agitators who will now cele- 
brate their triumph. The Acts had succeeded beyond the 
hopes of their promoters in checking vice, in diminishing suffer- 
ing, and, above all, in reducing the risk of future evil to innocent 
victims. On all these results Mr. Bruce dwelt with emphasis 
and complacency, for the apparent purpose of proving that 
in reversing the course of beneficent legislation he had 
deferred exclusively to ignorance and passion. Public opinion 
is but a vague term, though it has sometimes been paradoxi- 
cally defined as the opposite of the aggregate of private 
opinions. In the present instance those who are best 
able to form a judgment almost unanimously support the 
measures which are not to be renewed. An overwhelming 
majority in the medical profession approves the maintenance 
or extension of the practice of compulsory examination ; nor 
is there any reason to believe that the system is regarded with 
re even by the unfortunate persons whom it directly 
affects. In the estimation of many politicians, and, as it 
appears, of the present Ministers, public opinion is the utter- 
ance of any considerable body of voters in a doubtful 
borough. One of the members of the Government was, a 
year or two ago, defeated in a contest because he declined to 
pledge himself to the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
and his colleagues and superiors are not inclined to repeat a 
dangerous experiment. 

Mr. Jacos Bricut, as a principal advocate of the admission 
of women into the political amphitheatre, naturally supports the 
demands which some of them have preferred with characteristic 
indifference to expediency and to principle. It was by an in- 
excusable misapprehension of his meaning that he was supposed 
to agree with his feminine allies in holding that it is wrong to in- 
terfere with disease because it is the appointed penalty of vice. 
If female agitators were bound to be consistent, they would, if 
they had absolute control over the health and life of the com- 
munity, deliberately retain or introduce one of the deadliest of 
diseases, because they fancy that it may indirectly discourage 
immorality. Even the Jews who believed that those on whom 
the Tower of Siloam fell were exceptionally wicked would have 
hesitated to undermine its foundations in aid of divine justice; 
but in those days women took no active part im public affairs. 
That the entire issue should be misapprehended by excited 
ladies was perfectly excusable; but their successful efforts to 
enforce their mistaken views afford the fullest illustration of 
the wisdom of established institutions and traditions. If the 
question had been, as in former times, discussed exclusively by 
the colderand moreaccurate sex, the sophisms and the falsehoods 
which failed to satisfy Mr. Bruce’s understanding would perhaps 
not have been allowed to determine his action. It is not yet 
known whether the other members of the Cabinet approve, with 
Mr. Bruczr, of the legislation which at his instance they pro- 
pose to abolish. Mr. GLADSTONE some time since told a depu- 
tation that the Government appreciated the moral objections 
to the existing Acts, and that he hoped that the measure 
which was to be introduced would satisfy all parties. Having 
already foreshadowed his conversion to the cause of the rights 
of women, Mr. GLapsrone may perhaps, without departing 
from his own character, be induced to adopt the prejudices of 
women. If he has become a proselyte, he has not succeeded 
in convincing his colleague of the Home Office; but Mr. 
Bruce might be more easily excused for giving way to the 
Prime Minister than for humouring a troublesome faction. 

If, on the other hand, the Government in general agrees in 
opinion with Mr. Bruce, it ought to have thrown on the 


most valuable among recent measures. As Sir Jonn Tre- 
LAWNY observed, if the House could vote by ballot, the Acts 
would be supported by a large majority; and, in spite 
of malcontent constituents, a resolute Minister would, 
even under the present system, probably have been 
supported in a conscientious policy. The shrill argu- 
ments of the pro-contagious platform, and the unsavoury 
details of the pamphlets published by the Association, are 
not calculated to be effective in the House of Com- 
mons. Whether the prospects of a future election would have 
induced members to compromise their principles, it is now 
impossible to ascertain. As Mr. Bruce has by choice or 
compulsion declined to legislate in accordance with his own 
judgment, no private member could with any hope of 
success attempt to ‘introduce into the present Bill the more 
stringent provisions of the former Acts. The measure itself 
will probably be considered unobjectionable, and it may 
perhaps do some good, though its omissions will be the cause 
of much vice and misery. It is not likely that the severer 
punishments which are to be attached to certain offences will 
meet with opposition, and perhaps even the opponents of the 
former Acts will consent to a moderate extension of the 
powers of the police. Some of the more zealous female orators 
indeed have complained of the impediments which were placed 
by the former Acts in the way of occasional or intermittent 
irregularity on the part of women; but it may be hoped 
that provisions against the molestation of passengers in the 
streets will be tolerated as a reasonable compromise. The 
grievance of separate legislation for one sex will un- 
fortunately remain, but, as one of the speakers on Mr. 
Bruce’s motion remarked, it is difficult to avoid an in- 
vidious distinction in dealing with a class to which there is 
nothing analogous among men. 

The legislative failure which Mr. Bruce is not solicitous 
to conceal indicates a weakness in modern Parliamentary 
government far graver than the impediments to business 
which occupy the attention of Committees. The Ministers 
almost openly acknowledge that they are dependent, not only 
on the support of a popular majority, but on the favour of the 
several petty sections into which it is divided, If there are 
any plausible reasons for repealing the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, Mr. Bruce neither stated their substance nor acknow- 
ledged their value. It is true that it is impossible to legis- 
late in defiance of general opinion, but in this case the 
agitators and their dupes form a comparatively incon- 
siderable part of the population. If the opponents of 
measures against contagion are really strong enough to con- 
trol the House of Commons and the Government, several 
other mimor factions must have equal power to thwart 
legislation which they may regard as The pre- 
sent Government in the present Parliament would 
succeed in effecting an organic reform such as that which 
was accomplished in the Poor Law Act of 1834. It is 
not diffreult to assail inherently feeble institutions like the 
Irish Church, or even to wield against a comparatively small 
class of landowners the powers which are derived from the 
support of a united majority. Neither the Irish Protestants 
nor the Irish landlords belonged to the Liberal party 
which it is the business of the Government to satisfy; and 
consequently both of Mr. GLapsTong’s great measures in- 
creased and consolidated the majority by which they were 
carried. The Association which has procured the repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts exercised a certain influence over 
elections; and consequently it has received more than. due 
consideration. The decision of the Government may perhaps 
be excusable; but it reveals a serious defect in existing 


CATHEDRAL REFORM. 

Res enema and Chapters are becoming again a subject 

of discussion, and in some quarters of anxiety, though the 
public interest in their prosperity can hardly yet be said to be 
ws keen. But it is taken for granted by many, perhaps 
with scarcely sufficient ground, that they are the specially 
weak point of the English Church system. There are obvious 
and plausible reasons for this opinion, though the real value 
of these reasons is quite another question ; and the opinion is 
one which recommends itself to easy-going thinkers who appre- 
ciate a case which can be smartly handled, as it is also a con- 
venient one when a subject is wanted on which to earn, at no 
very great expense, a reputation for reforming zeal, and to 
divert criticism from one’s self to one’s neighbours. The 
Cathedral system has undoubtedly its weak points, as most 
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time have usually.some strong points too; and Cathedrals 
can certainly show them. . 
The Cathedral system has two weaknesses which strik 

everybody; one of them inevitable, as things are now, 
though it belongs to the condition of man rather than properly 
to the system itself; the other open to change and remedy, 
though it has become fast fixed in the traditions, the current 
ideas, and the actual working of our own Cathedral institu- 
tions. It is inevitable that Deans and Canons, who hold their 
offices for life, should fall sick, should grow old, should be- 
come unfit for work ; it is inevitable, as the working Chapters 
now consist only of five members, mostly appointed after the 
prime of life, that occasionally a whole Chapter should be in 
a disabled condition. There is no curing this element of 
weakness, unless the difficult question of retirement—difficult 
in all services, eminently difficult in this—can be arranged. 
The other weakness is an accident of the Cathedral system 
as such, though it is inherent in the mode of working it 
which has long prevailed, and which is still not out of date. 
It arises from looking on Cathedral offices as something 
secondary and subordinate to a man’s other objects and 
business in life; as sinecures, or as prizes, or as posts of 
dignified retirement, or as additions to income, or as periodical 
variations of work, breaking at intervals, and those not very 
long ones, the ordinary employment of an active clergyman. 
It is the weakness which comes from assigning the highest 
pay, the highest dignity, the highest position, to what is in 
reality only the accessory and occasional portion of a man’s 
occupation ; to that which interests him and others least, which 
makes the least call on his energy and ability, and the least 
demand for his self-devotion and sacrifices. But this weak- 
ness, natural as it is, is not a necessary one, and may be got 
rid of, if there is only the will. 


The truth is, that the only tenable reason to be assigned 
why Cathedral Chapters should exist is that they do furnish a 
clergyman with an object and work which it is worth living 
for. Not a subsidiary or complementary sphere of labour, 
to which he can turn for relief when tired, or in which he can 
expend his superfluous force; but one to which he may devote 
himself, and is bound to do so, as much as a parson is sup- 
posed to be taken up with his parish, or a bishop with his 
diocese. In this spirit Cathedral institutions began; with this 
view of Cathedral ends and obligations Chapters were founded. 
A number of clergy were associated, in order, at a point of 
vantage like that afforded by an important locality, and with 
the strength derived from numbers and mutual help, to carry 
on a serious and systematic work, and to make a corresponding 
impression on society in favour of religion. The business of the 
Chapter, however it might be interpreted, furnished the direct 
and sufficient end for which each member professed to live; and 
we cannot but think that unless Chapters can make it clear to 
the public mind, not only that Deansand Canons are sufficient 
for their places, but that their places are sufficient for them— 
sufficient to give worthy scope to high purposes and adequate 
occupation to high abilities—the indirect advantages of 
Cathedral institutions, which are not inconsiderable, will 
hardly meet with due justice. 

But, in reality, if the Cathedral and its life were to become 
the main and governing object to members of Chapters, in- 
stead of being in the second line and only thought of from 
time to time as a kind of ornament or variation to a man’s 
ordinary life, they would furnish quite enough to fill up a 
clergyman’s thoughts and time, and to task his powers to the 
utmost. It is much less important for what particular object 
these posts are used than that they should be used—used to 
furnish the main and direct business of a man who is in earnest 
about what he does. There are at the first glance three great 
employments for which it would be difficult to find a fitter 
place than in our.Cathedrals. One is the primary and original 
function of those bodies which were collected in the first 
instance to serve in them; it is the business of Cathedrals to 
furnish and keep up the purest and highest model attainable 
of public service and worship. It is unfortunately too no- 
torious how many fall short of what might be expected of 
them in this matter. It is also clear that nowhere is care 
taken to. make the service what it ought to be, without a 
warm and ready response from the crowds who are soothed, 
comforted, encouraged, attracted by it. If this one point 
were reached in all or most of our Cathedrals, if their great 
capacities and resources were worked to the full, not in over- 
ornate and over-refined services adapted to the fastidious 
tastes of professional musicians and nice critics of ritual, 
but in forms of worship which by their grandeur, sim- 
plicity, and, above all, their serious and unaffected 
devotional earnestness, should be adapted to impress 


and subdue the ‘hearts of worshippers, there would not be 
many people to cry out against Cathedrals. But they haye 
other uses equally fit to be a man’s main object in life, 
Cathedrals have opened to our generation new ideas aboyt 
the limits and the aims of preaching. Good sermons there 
have long been both in the Church and out of it; and plenty 
besides of loud, vulgar, noisy ones, for those who found 
sermons tame. But even the partial use which has been made 
of the large spaces of Cathedrals for preaching has developed g 
type of sermon which thirty years back would have been 
thought beyond our reach. It is a kind of sermon which has 
in it the argumentative power, the theological knowledge, the 
cultivation, the good taste, the deep thought, the pure English 
of our older preaching, with the fire, the boldness, the popu- 
lar sympatl.vs, the oratorical breadth and impetuosity, by 
which a great speaker is distinguished from one who is great 
with his pen. We have hitherto had no sermons to match as 
examples of popular eloquence the masterpieces of the great 
French schools; we may now expect to have them in time, if we 
have not attained to them yet. And since people have discovered 
that Cathedral naves were not built merely to be promenades 
for sightseers, it has gradually dawned upon us that the 
Church is still, even at home, a missionary institution ; and 
that there is no place where crowds ever assemble so readily 
to hear what her teachers have to tell them—no place where 
they come with less sense of restraint, and with that openness 
of mind which goes with the feeling of perfect freedom to hear 
and to judge for themselves, to stay or depart as they will—no 
place where they can be so completely at home with their own 
thoughts and longings—as in those glorious halls which open 
their gates wide to every comer, and have room, no questions 
asked, for throngs of the most varied composition. 


If there are objects which a clergyman may make the 
governing and adequate purposes of his life, they are certainly 
the care of the public worship of the Church, and the work of 
preaching. Here are two objects quite suflicient to fill the 
life and task the ability and power of any man; and when to 
this is added a third occupation, the life and business of the 
scholar, the student, and the teacher, it cannot be said that fit 
and absorbing work cannot be found for members of Cathedral 
bodies. ‘These are their special and characteristic business, 
not necessarily all, but one or other of them ; and it certainly 
is not the fault of the business if it is not enough to form the 
definite and sufficient employment of Deans and Canons. It 
is in this direction that Cathedral reform ought to be pushed. 
An idea finds favour in many quarters that their resources 
may be better turned to account by making them great 
diocesan organizing bureaux in which the educational or the 
ecclesiastical business of the diocese should be concentrated and 
transacted under heads of departments, in close connexion with 
the Bishop; and it is further suggested that definite offices 
connected with this business might be by law attached to each 
canonry. To this the answer is, that diocesan business cannot 
need such expensive and magnificent machinery. It can be done 
much cheaper; and Cathedral institutions were meant and 
adapted for other purposes, and not for this. It would simply 
be a waste and misapplication to use them in this way. 
Doubtless they owe service to the diocese; but if they are 
good for anything, they owe service also, more important 
service, to the Church at large. Their fate is sealed if they 
cannot show that they are able to render it. Let these diocesan 
offices, if occasion offers, be attached to the Cathedral as 
supplementary elements. We have nothing to say adverse to 
this; what we protest against is their being treated as the 
primary object of the Cathedral system. 


Let Cathedral life once come to be thought a primary and 
sufficient occupation for a hard-working man, and improve- 
ment amply justifying their undisturbed continuance will 
follow. lf any changes are to be made by law, they ought to 
be of two kinds. Deans and Canons should be as strictly 
bound as other people to residence in the place where their 
proper work lies. Except on the notion of a canonry being a 
sort of decoration and not a real work, what reason can pos- 
sibly be given for the system which prevails so widely, of 
the one Canon, turn and turn about, in residence? And 
next, power, and with it responsibility, should be concen- 
trated in their hands. The various anomalous and inde- 
pendent bodies which are found in many Cathedrals, able 
and sometimes willing to thwart improvement, must in 
time disappear, if the Cathedral system is ever to be worked 
with vigour. But, after all, even under the inherited 
disadvantages from which it still suffers, a great deal may be 
done, much more than is often supposed either by critics or 
apologists, with the system as it stands. What is at the root 
of the whole matter is that men should be selected for these 
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who are qualified for them. Let them be appointed as 

men are appointed to high and important posts in the public 

service; not merely deserving men, or men who have in their 

day worked hard, but men who have proved what they are 

and are still able to do serious, and it may be difficult, 

work. Make Cathedral work real work, as varied as is com- 

tible with the idea of the institution itself, and choose good 

men to do it; and there is no portion of our English Church 
system which may be more important or more useful. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL. 


HE preparation of a Scotch Educatien Bill is in many 
T respects an easier matter than the preparation of a similar 
measure for England. Scetland has had for centuries what 
England has had for a year and a-half—a system of public 
slementary schools. In every borough there has been a 
porough school, in every parish there has been a parish school, 
naintained out of public rates. Down to 1861 these schools 
belonged to the Established Church—not in the sense in which 
Denominational schools in England belong to the denomina- 
tion which originates and in part supports them, but in the 
sense in which grammar schools belonged to the Church 
of England before the passing of the Endowed Schools Act. 
They have come down from a time when Scotland recognized 
no religion save the Presbyterian, and barely tolerated any 
other. So far, therefore, the tramers of a Scotch Education 
Bill have had a clear course before them. They have not 
had to consider whether School Boards shall be universally 
appointed, for the existence in every borough and parish of 
public elementary schools maintained by the community 
settles this point forthem. In England the ground has hitherto 
been occupied solely by voluntary schools, and the question 
Mr. Forster had to consider was whether to reoccupy it in 
every case with School Board schools, or to content himself 
with appropriating positions which had been left unoccupied 
altogether. The Lorp ApvocaTe found schools answering to 
the School Board schools created under the English Act exist- 
ing everywhere, and all he had to do was to make additional 
provisions for their management. The chief of these provisions 
are the election of a School Board in every parish and 
borough by the owners and occupiers of real property, the 
vesting in their hands of all the existing parish or borough 
schools, and the supply of sufficient school accommodation in 
a manner substantially identical with the corresponding pro- 
visions of the English Act. 

Seven clauses appear in the Scotch Bill which have no 
counterpart in the Act of 1870. Last year the power given 
by the latter measure to School Boards to make by-laws 
for enforcing the attendance of children at school was trans- 
ferred to the Scotch Bill. But during the interval public 
opinion has made a great advance on the subject of com- 
pulsion, and the Lorp Apvocate now feels himself strong 
enough to impose the duty of ensuring school attendance 
upon School Boards, instead of giving them the option of im- 
posing it upon themselves. The 67th Clause of the Bill 
makes it the duty of every parent to provide elementary edu- 
cation for his children, and, if unable from poverty to pay the 
school fee, to apply to the School Board to provide it. The 
68th Clause makes it the duty of every School Board to ap- 
point an officer to ascertain what parents resident within 
their jurisdiction have failed to provide elementary education 
for their children, and to keep the Board constantly informed 


of their names. Defaulting parents are to be summoned. 


before the Board, and in the event of their being unable to 
produce any reasonable excuse for their neglect, a certificate 
that they have grossly failed in their duty towards their 
children will be sent to the Procurator Fiscal, who is 
thereupon to prosecute them before the Sheriff. By the 
70th Clause employers of children under thirteen, on re- 
ceiving notice from the School Board that a child has 
not received elementary education, will be held to under- 
take the duty of a parent and will be liable to the same 
penalties. Mr. Forster stated on Thursday that in England 
by-laws for compulsory attendance have already been passed 
by 118 School Boards, having within their districts a popula- 
tion of about 8,000,000, or more than one-third of the whole 
Population of the kingdom. So satisfactory a result as this 
goes far to prove that an extension of the compulsory prin- 
ciple would meet with much less local opposition than has 
been feared; and another year’s experience, fortified by the 
example of Scotland, ought to make it possible to supply this 
obvious, though at the time unavoidable, deficiency in the 
legislation of 1870. 


What may be called the political interest of the Scotch 
Education Bill centres round its dealing with the religious 
difficulty. The Government had to make their choice, as 
regards the parish and borough schools, between enjoining the 
teaching of religion, prohibiting the teaching of religion, and 
leaving the local authorities to exercise their own discretion in 
the matter, either with or without limitation. Of these four al- 
ternatives, the first was excluded beforehand. No Government 
could now propose to make the teaching of religion obligatory 
in schools maintained by the community. The second, the 
prohibition of the teaching of religion except by voluntary 
agency and after school hours, is virtually the Irish system. 
The third is the system established in School Board schools 
in England, where any religion that the Board pleases may be 
taught, but not through the natural and convenient medium 
of accepted formularies. The fourth is the system proposed 
to be introduced in England by the first draft of the Act of 
1870. Whatever may be the abstract arguments in favour 
of the secular system as it exists in Ireland, its applieation in 
any particular case can only be defended om the ground that 
it is desired by the majority of the population, or that, being 
already in existence, it is working too well to make a change 
expedient, or that no other system is possible under the special 
circumstances of the country. It cannot be said that any one 
of these conditions is fulfilled in Scotland. The system already 
in being is a system in which the teaching of religion is 
practically enjoined in the parish and borough schools, and 
though the continuance of this system is impossible, it has 
apparently become so by the general diffusion of the doctrine 
of religious equality rather than by any active distaste for it on 
the part of the Scotch themselves. “ At present,” says the Lorp 
ApvocaTE, “ a system which prohibits the teaching of reli- 
“ gion in schools would be so distasteful to the people of 
“ Scotland that it would be very partially received or acted 
“upon.” The Lorp ApvocaTe may of course be mistaken 
in this estimate of Scotch feeling, but the “ solidarity” that 
exists between the Scotch members upon all purely national 
questions renders this highly improbable. Mr. McLaren 
would like to see the provision of the English Act adopted, 
and the teaching of Denominational formularies forbidden in 
parish and borough schools. But the failure of this compro- 
mise in England has been too complete and conspicuous 
to make it possible for the Government to propose its repro- 
duction in Scotland. The Dissenters, to please whom it was 
resorted to, have declined to see any attractions in it. There 
may have been some among them who thought when the 
proposal was made in the House of Commons that, in 
excluding the Church Catechism, they had virtually ex- 
cluded Church teaching. If so, they have grown wiser since, 
for the liberty accorded by the Education Act to teach Deno- 
minational religion in School Board schools now always makes 
one of the charges brought against Mr. Forster. How such 
a provision could ever have met with even a partial accept- 
ance is extraordinary, considering that the teaching given in 
most pulpits is strictly Denominational, while at the same 
time it scarcely ever makes use of a Denominational formu- 
lary. It would be in all respects as rational to prohibit the 
use of Evciin’s Elements in schools as a concession to a class 
of persons who objected to the teaching of geometry. Some 
inconvenience might be caused to the master by being de- 
prived of a text-book he was accustomed to, but if he were 
competent to teach geometry at all, he would be equally able te 
teach it with or without such assistance. 


The Government considered themselves brought, therefore, 
by anexhaustive process to the fourth alternative, the leaving the 
local authorities free to use their own discretion in the matter 
of teaching religion, unfettered by any restriction beyond that 
contained in a time-table conscience clause. This permission 
does not go far enough for some of the more enthusiastic Scotch 
members. Mr. Gorpon called upon Parliament to “ manfully 
“ declare what it thought necessary for the religious instruction 
“ of the children,” and thus relieve the local Boards from 
“ distressing conflicts.” It is not easy to understand what it 
is that Mr. Gorpon wants Parliament to do. Is it to say what 
particular form of religion it thinks true? In that case Pres- 
byterianism would probably be excluded from many town 
schools by a majority made up of English Churchmen and Irish 
Roman Catholics. Is it to say that the established religion 
of Scotland shall be taught at the public expense in every 
Scotch school? This would be reasonable enough if the esta- 
blished religion of Scotland were also the religion of the whole 
Scotch people. So far as it is so, it will be the religion taught 
under this Bill; but there can be no reason why a Legislature, 
consisting mainly of members of other religions, should insist 
upon the established religion being taught in 4 school 
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the majority of the ratepayers who support it, and of the | 
parents who send their children to it, belong to a different | 
creed, and perhaps wish a different creed to be taught in the | 
school. As the Lorp Apvocate said, it is strange to be | 
accused of violating the religious feelings of the people in the 
matter of religious instruction by proposing to leave that 
matter to be settled by the people themselves, Such an accu- 
sation can oniy come from persons who are afraid that, if the | 
question is thus turned over to the people, it will in some , 
eases be settled in a way they will not like. | 
Mr. Dixon’s objection is more specious. Education, he 

says, is an Imperial, not a local, question—by which he must | 
be understood to mean that the teaching of religion out of 
funds contributed in ever so smull a proportion by persons | 
not of the same religion is a violation of principle, and, as | 
sach, not permissible in one part of the Empire more than | 
another. Mr. Drxon’s conclusion is perfectly valid if you do | 
but admit his premises. But those who have no conscientious | 
objection to the religion of the local majority being taught in 
the local school will not consent to regard the question as one 
of principle. And if it is once admitted to be a question of 
detail, there is none which is more fittingly left to the decision 
of great aggregates of people, such as the inhabitants of Eng- 
land or Scotland or Ireland, with the single condition that it 
shall be so guarded as not to be used by way of oppression 
against the private efforts of special communities. Mr. Dixon 
holds up the Irish diffictlty as a reason for not establishing 
the precedent of allowing each country to have its own system 
ef education. The answer to this is that, if any limitation 
is set to this liberty as regards Ireland, it will be set, not out 
ef deference to an imaginary general principle, but from 
regard to the interests of the lrish people themselves, 


PARKS AND CHURCHYARDS. 


E are indebted to Mr. Harcourt for the discovery of 

a serious conspiracy against the liberties of English- 

men. Having exhausted one panic of invasion, he has been 
good enough to start another. The dangers which menace 
the country must, we are assured, be sought within, and not 
without; the blow is struck, not from across the Channel, 
but by a traitor in our midst. Magna Charta is in peril, 
Lord Russeut has been telegraphed for, and Mr. Ayrton has 
been, or ought to be, immured in the deepest dungeons of the 
Tower. Lord Supmovtn’s Six Acts and the General Warrants 
ef another period of our history will compare favourably, in 
Mr. Harcovurt’s opinion, with the Bill for keeping order in 
the Parks which has just been mtroduced by the Chief Com- 
missioner. The birthright of the roughs is threatened. It is 
bad enough that the minions of the law should parade the 
public streets, insulting the independence of the people by 
their conspicuous uniforms and invidious authority. But 
at least it has hitherto been possible for citizens whose high 
spirit and sensitive honour were outraged by this offensive 
exhibition to withdraw into the Parks, and, with the playful 
freemasonry of their order, take a sight at the police- 
men through the railings. It is true that even these sanctu- 
aries are infested with park-keepers, but, though usually 
stalwart and formidable in appearance, they are mild in 
manner, indolent in movement, and destitute of legal authority 
to check disorder. Mr. Harcourt’s friends are quite aware 
that the by-laws posted up at the gates by the Ranger 
are little better than a brutum fulmen, and that his bark is 
worse than his bite. It is also true, however, that Hyde 
Park has for several years been placed under the charge of 
the police, but this will probably be regarded as an additional 
reason why a stubborn resistance should be offered to any 
further imvasion of the rights of obscene and riotous 
blackguards. If Mr. Ayrton’s Bill becomes law, nobody 
will in future be allowed to trample down flower-beds or 
shrubberies, pull the flowers, tear off branches, or injure any 
building, structure, seat, railing, or other property in a Park. 
It will be an offence to commit any act in violation of public 
decency, or to use profane, indeeent, or obscene language; and, 
as if this were not enough, the roughs are to be debarred from 
their favourite amusement of interfering with or annoying other 
people. It isan indication of the spirit of “ Algerine despotism ” 
im which this measure has been framed that even the small indul- 
gence of worrying or ill-treating animals in the Park is peremp- 
terily forbidden. And this is our boasted English freedom ! 
Mr. Harcourt, who is a distinguished lawyer, asserts that such 
a measure as this has never before been laid on the table of an 
English Parliament, and that it is an attack without precedent 
on the liberties of the subject. Most people will be disposed 


to think that, if it is a measure without precedent, it is high 


time the precedent should be established. Mr. Harcourr 
was defeated on a division, but he has given notice of a re. 
solution for the next stage of the Bill, the gist of which 
be expressed in a familiar formula —that the power of 


| the police has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 


diminished. 

It is scarcely necessary to offer any serious refutation of 
Mr. Harcovet’s vapid and mischievous claptrap. Some of the 
phrases which he used show that he has been reading 
O’ConNELL, and that he is not above borrowing the epithets of 
an agitator who was at least original in his scurrility. The object 
of the measure which he denounced in such an extravagant 
and melodramatic manner is simply to adapt the law tg 
altered circumstances, and to place public recreation-grou 
which happen to be nominally in possession of the Crown, on 
the same footing as other Parks and gardens belonging to 
municipal bodies throughout the country. The Royal Parks 
are in law the private property of the Crown, and those who 
are placed in charge of them have no power to deal with 
peoplé who misconduct themselves, except that of a private 
owner, The consequence is, as Mr. Ayrton has explained, 
that there are practically no means of enforcing order and 
decency in these enclosures. The park-keepers are not con- 
stables, and their authority is of a very limited character. Mr, 
Harcourt did not attempt to suggest any reasons why greater 
license should be allowed to disorder and ruffianisin in the 
Royal Parks than elsewhere. If the Parks were municipal, 
instead of Crown, property, there would be no difficulty in 
placing them under proper regulations. It is as absurd to 
talk of the freedom of anarchy as of the order of chaos. The 
liberties of the subject necessarily imply the protection of the 
subject in the reasonable enjoyment of them. The object of 
the Bill is, im the words of the preamble, to protect public 
property, and to secure the public from molestation and an- 
noyance while using the Parks and gardens provided for their 
benefit. It is in fact simply an endeavour to carry out 
the essentially democratic principle of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. Mr. Harcourt professes to be an 
admirer of French equality, but it is certain that he never 
saw in any public garden in France the loathsome and 
disorderly crew who may any afternoon be seen disport- 
ing themselves like Yahoos in St. James’s Park. We 
agree with Mr. Harcourt that it will not do to legislate 
in such a way as to make the Parks an exclusive preserve for 
one class of society. They are intended for the enjoyment of 
the whole community on equal terms; and it is in order to 
remove any doubt on this point that legislation is necessary. 
The gambols of the roughs, and the Sunday meetings of the 
demagogues, are an infringement on the rights of quiet, respect- 
able people who desire to enjoy the Parks in their own way. 
It is unfortunate that successive Governments, by their im- 
becility and vacillation, should have allowed the question of 
meetings in the Parks to remain in so unsatisfactory a position. 
Hitherto these gatherings have been held only by one political 
party, or section of a party, and Mr. Ayrton candidly 
acknowledges that he has no desire personally to pre- 
vent meetings being called to denounce his political opponents; 
but if there were any desire to retaliate, rioting would pro- 
bably be the consequence. The objection to Clause 8, by 
which it is proposed to enact that “ no person shall deliver, or 
“ invite any.person to deliver, any public address in a Park, 
‘ except in accordance with the rules of the Park,” is that it 
tacitly admits a right which has never yet been recognised. 
By the rules of the various municipal and people’s Parks at 
Finsbury, Southwark, Birmingham, Barnsley, Halifax, and 
elsewhere, all political meetings are forbidden. 

The Burials Bill, which has been again brought forward by 
Mr. O. Morean, opens up a kindred question as to the pro- 
priety of throwing open the burial-grounds of the Church of 
England for any kind of service or performance which may be 
technically described as religious. Mr. MorGan asserts that it 
is an “ utterly untenable assumption ” that Dissenters could 
take advantage of a funeral service to deliver political 
addresses. Atter the recent exhibition of politicai bitterness 
and animosity at the Nonconformist Conference, the assumption 
is not perhaps quite so untenable as we are asked to believe. 
Besides, it must be remembered that Dissenters is a wide word, 
and that it includes the Free-thought Republicans whose 
blasphemous and seditious hymn-book Mr. GLapsTonE in- 
cautiously advertised at Greenwich. Bradlaughites are apt to 
die like other people, and when they are buried we know 
what kind of service is chanted over their graves. The 
Shakers, who have a licensed chapel in a railway arch at 
Walworth, and who dance and jump to the reading of the 
Bible, would also, under this Bill, be entitled to go through 
their revolting antics among the tombstones of the churchyard, 
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th that th 
f; Moriey suggested that if security were given that there 
be objectionable calculated to outrage 
theeonvictions of religious sects generally in the service at 
the grave, a compromise might be arrived at; but it is ob- 
yious that, as the Bill stands, Jumpers, Howlers, Positivists, 
Free-thought Republicans, Free-love Sisters, Shakers, and 
Socialists would have full liberty to celebrate their peculiar 
rites, and to indulge in any extravagances which might be 
ested by fanaticism or malice. The Burial Service of 
the Church of England would appear to answer Mr. Mor.ey’s 
description, and if it were allowed either to be read or to be 
‘spensed with at the choice of those in charge of the funeral, 
any other service being performed elsewhere, no practical 
ievance would arise. It is impossible not to suspect that the 
] embodied in Mr. Morean’s Bill is only the thin end 
of a dangerous wedge. ‘The delivery of sermons and poli- 
tical addresses in the churchyard would be followed by a 
demand for the freedom of the stump in the Church itself. 
The “ rainy day ” argument would be insidiously pressed, and 
there would be loud complaints of the inhumanity of any 
man who refused the use of his church to a party of 
drenched and dripping mourners. It is significant that the 
Nonconformists at Manchester claimed to be placed on the 
same footing as Churchmen with regard both to marriages and 
burials, apparently implying that the churches of the Esta- 
pblishment must be thrown open as well as the churchyards. 
Jt is of course impossible that the Church of England should 
consent to occupy the humiliating and intolerable position of 
being the only denomination which had no churches or 

churchyards of its own. 


THE COMING COMET. 


| berate people, as it is credibly stated, have been put to 
great anxiety by the announcement which recently appeared 
in the papers, that a distinguished astronomer had discovered a 
monstrous comet rushing straight towards us with amazing 
rapidity from the remote abyeses of space, and yet pursuing its 
course with as little tendency to deviation as though it were 
yunning upon rails. Some friendly planet might by possibility put 
forth a helping hand, and twist the approaching monster from its 
course, as the hero of a novel diverts the runaway steed just as it 
is about to crush the heroine. Good-natured astronomers have 
taken pains to explain that there is no such comet coming ; that, 
if it were coming, it would be a very welcome visitor; and that 
we have already passed through a comet and found it less 
obnoxious than a London fog. ‘The astronomers mean well, but 
they are terribly — people. They ought surely to understand 
that they are robbing us of a lively pleasure. Have they not in 
their boyhood, for even astronomers have been boys, snatched a 
fearful joy from the ghosts and other supernatural dangers with 
which a childish imagination loves to people the dim borders of 
its little world ? Would anybody willingly give up that delicious 
feeling of superstitious awe which was at once the charm and terror 
of his early years, and have all phantoms suppressed till the world 
should be no more haunted than a railroad station? Astronomers 
have already taken terrible liberties with the comet of our child- 
hood. The huge fiery monster plunging through the sky with a 
death-dealing tail has been weighed and measured, and had, as it 
were, @ mathematical hook put in his jaws, till his impressiveness 
has departed from him. We know the legend of Cuvier’s descent 
into the infernal regions, and of his declaration that the horns and 
hoofs which terrified our infancy were unmistakable proofs of a 
graminivorous nature. Even so the comet has been lowered in 
estimation till our skies have become as empty of horrors 

ag cs Park of tigers. Sir W. Thomson indeed was kind 
enough last autumn to revive some of our ancient alarms, and to 
assure us that some time or other the world would be smashed to 
atoms, like a bursting shell, by a fate as inexorable as that which 
will bring about a collision at a metropolitan junction. Of course 
his fellow-philosophers foundault with some of his details, for 
science is a remorseless enemy to é 
Let us, however, for a brief “dally with false sur- 
mise,” and endeavour to return to the simple faith of a 
i Let us imagine that the astronomer has really pro- 
hesied our approaching fate, and that the prophecy is correct. 
ithin a few weeks we shall be able without the help of 
telescopes to see the little cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, and 
tt with omens more dreadful than have ever before 
affrighted the human race. It will grow, slowly at first, but 
afterwards with a rate of increase almost perceptible to our naked 
Vision, till at last the whole sky will be lit up with the fiery 
oa annets night we shall watch its terrible growth, and 
re long it will be brilliant enough to outshine the sun iteelf. 
The temperature will rise to be first tropical, and then hotter than 
anything that is endured in the hottest room of a Turkish bath. 
But the time during which we shall be conscious of excessive heat 
will be brief ind The two large bodies, plunging toward each 
other ata pace compared with which the speed of a cannon-ball is 
absolute rest, will crash into each other with a hideous collision. 
Ifwe happen to be placed between two such antagonists, we shall 


not have time even for an ejaculation. The petty race of 
insects that crawls amongst the little excrescences on the earth's 
skin will be instantaneously dismissed from existence. On 
the other side of the world we shall perhaps have just 
one flash of sensation. We shall see the mountains, without 
any metaphor, skipping like rams, and be ourselyes sent spinni 
into space just as the dust—to indulge in a humble simile—iz 
knocked off the under side of a carpet by the blows upon its up: 
surface. For an instant we shall have a glimpse of the a a 
fragments of the earth starting off, each on its new career, te 
whirl through the universe, each bearing with it—so we shall 
remember on the faith of a President of the British Association— 
some minute germs to be planted, if they have good luck, en 
some distant planet, and there to begin over again that endless pro- 
cess of evolution which will have come to so summary a conclusion 
here. Or, if we please, we may contemplate another alternative, 
and suppose that we just miss the nucleus of the comet, but are 
wrapped in his fiery tail, which will turn oceans into st 
dissipate the eternal ice of the poles, and singe the world into the 
likeness ofan American prairie after a fire. Nothing will be left. 
but a vast surface of grey ashes, gradually to be convertéd inte 
mud as the waters again condense and descend upon the depopu- 
lated planet. Alas! we cannot claim the eloquence which would 
be necessary to do justice to such tremendous catastrophes, Milton 
writing under the superintendence of Dr. Cumming might possibly 
be equal to the task of describing the complete and instantaneous 
ruin of a world; but nature is not prodigal; she only gives one 
such mind at a time. 

We have ventured to suggest the bare outlines of a purely 
imaginary picture which our readers must fill up for themselves. 
It is rather curious to inquire what would be the state of our 
minds if such a catastrophe could really be predicted on scientific 
grounds, and we were really to believe the men of science. It 
is necessary to notice this last condition, for it is highly probable 
that we should resolutely decline to believe anything so unpleasant. 
There are limits to one’s faith even in mathematics, and we should 
insist upon our prophets prophesying smooth things, even if they 
had to twist a few laws of nature for the purpose. But let us 
imagine that this difficulty is surmounted. we were all really 
convinced that at 4 o'clock P.m., Greenwich time, on the next 
12th of August, the whole human race and its dwelling-place ~ 
would be summarily knocked to atoms, what would be the effect 
on our minds? The most natural supposition is perhaps that the 
wholecourse of affairs would be thrown out of gear, and that we should 
be reduced to the state of a city demoralized by a plague. Persons of 
strong religious feeling would either go into retirement, or would 
endeavour to awaken the consciences of the sinners around them; 
whilst the sinners would become utterly reckless, and would remem- 
ber that there was no use in keeping a cellar of wine to be consumed 
by acomet. Some such tendency would, of course, be manifest ; but 
the question remains, how far it would be overpowered by the 
opposite tendency to be carried on by simple vis inertia in our old 
grooves. After a little time one would become more or less aceus- 
tomed to the prospect. One would feel that, if it was not worth 
while to undertake anything new, neither was it worth while te 
give up the old employments which have become necessary parts of 
our existence. There are innumerable stories such as that of the 
man who insisted on taking his accustomed pill an hour before he was 
hanged; and if we were all under sentence of execution—as, 
indeed, sermons are apt to remind us that we are, even without 
the intervention of a comet—it is perhaps reasonable to suppose 
that we should act in the same spirit, ‘he great bulk of man- 
kind would say, It’s all very well; we shall not want 
anything more after the 12th of August; but that is no 
reason why we should not have our regular meals and 
enjoy our newspapers at breakfast. It does not _ incon- 
ceivable that the Tichborne case would drag its slow length 
along though it were perfectly cleat that in a few months the 
estates would be flying in fragments, some towards Sirius and 
others to the Pole Star; that nobody’s title, however perfec 
would be of much value when the lands in question were situat 
in different comets as well as counties; and that a writ of eject- 
ment had been served upon all parties with an emphasis which 
there was no resisting. We suspeet that cargoes of preserved 
meat would be exported from Australia, though it was certain that 
the seas would be dried up long before they could make even the 
most rapid passage. ‘Tlie daily papers would continue to appear, 
and indeed would be driving a roaring trade; everybody would be 
anxious to have the latest intelligence as to the comet, the details 
as to its structure revealed by the spectroscope, and the result of 
the last calculations as to the exact moment of collision. 
Editors would be provided with that invaluable boon—a topic, the 
interest of which would be steadily increasing to the end of the 
world ; and, though they would doubtless receive letters up to the 

correspondents anxious to explain the causes of the dulness 
of sermons, the decline in the trustworthiness of servants, and the 
carelessness with which excursion trains were managed, they 
would be more independent of those interminable, though now for- 
tunately to be terminated, controversies. And when we reflect on 
the irrepressible eloquence and the strong sense of duty of the 
British journalist, there is nothing of which we feel more confident 
than that the morning of the 12th of August would be signa- 
lized by the appearance of an article in the highest style of 
the Daily Teleyraph, summing up the history of the world in a 
few glowing paragraphs, and congratulating mankind on the fact 


that their extinction would at any rate be contemporaneous with 
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that of themselves and of William Ewart Gladstone. Fresh 
editions would be published up to the latest possible moment, and 
we should be encouraged to hope that the germs flying off to other 
worlds on the fragments of our own carried with them a potential 
Telegraph. The persons for whom we should feel the deepest 
sympathy would be the prophets, as it would be so ~~ annoying 
a reflection to Dr. Cumming that, if it had not been for this ill- 
regulated comet, the Battle of Armageddon would have taken 
place next year, and the accuracy of his prognostications have been 
signally verified. 

We are, it may be, assuming a little too much. There are 
certainly some things in which a change would be —— 
There would be no betting, for example, on next year’s Derby, 
and the funds could not be influenced by rumours of approaching 
wars. The spirit of gambling would have to take a different 
shape, and roulette or rouge et noir would gain a sudden popularity 
in place of speculation on more distant events. But in one form or 
other, in spite of the emotions of the more excitable sort of people, 
we fancy that the machinery of life, from its greatest down to its 
pettiest operations, would have to go on working up to the very eve 
of the catastrophe, from the sheer incapacity of most persons to break 
off their accustomed habits. We have not considered the case of 
a partial crash; nor do we much care to ask what our feelings 
would be if America or Ireland or China were suddenly 
swept out of existence, or still less what we should‘feel if we knew 
that it was an even chance whether the ball would fall upon them 
or upon us. That reflection opens a boundless field of speculation ; 
and we will only express our conviction that a good many people 
would still enjoy their dinners, and even feel it as a not unplea- 
sant excitement, if a whole hemisphere were crushed to-morrow, 
so long as it was not their hemisphere. But whether we are to 
consider this as a melancholy proof of our deficient sympathies, 
or as a merciful arrangement to save us from unnecessary pain, is 
a problem which we cannot discuss. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD MAYO. 


w= Lord Mayo, at a crisis in the fortunes of the Conser- 
vative Ministry, was selected for the Viceroyalty of India, 
the announcement was received by the public with surprise, if not 
with absolute incredulity. It is natural that at this moment the 
public estimate of his administration should be coloured by the 
painful feelings excited by the news of his assassination. But 
we do not fear to incur the charge of exaggeration when we 
say that, by the death of the Viceroy, the Ministry, the public 
services, and the native community have lost a statesman who 
had shown himself singularly fitted for his post; who had 
evinced ae skill and tact in the art of governing aliens; 
who had by his own personal example maintained and increased 
the discipline, honour, and integrity prevalent amongst the civil 
and military servants of the Crown; who in the space of three 
years had inspected the most celebrated marts, the most important 

rontier posts, and the most civilized and the wildest districts of 
our great dependency ; and who, having done much to further and 
consolidate the many practical schemes left unfinished by his pre- 
decessor, had given fair promise of leaving his own mark on the 
eountry in the two years which yet remained to him of office, and 
of bequeathing to itsome legacies peculiarly his own. We have 
elsewhere discussed the recent terrible event in its political aspect. 
We shall here consider the principal measures of the administration 
which has been so prematurely cut short. 

When Lord Mayo, after visiting the minor Presidencies, assumed 
eharge of the Supreme Government, on the 12th of January, 1869, 
he found that three great controversies analogous to those which 
arose out of the land tenure in Ireland had been happily ter- 
minated. He at once saw that the settlement of these vexed and 
perplexing questions ought not to be disturbed, and that he 
would have time for those branches of administration to which he 
could contribute something of en statesmanship, or even of 

ractical knowledge. And, from the very first, he announced 

is intention of undertaking the department of Public Works, 
and of controlling and guiding financial experiments, whether 
of expenditure or taxation, in addition to the work of the Foreign 
Office, which has always been the samag province of the Viceroy. 
In the latter department Lord Mayo found matters ripe for an 
interview with Shere Ali, the ruler of Cabul, who, after a series of 
romantic adventures, had regained ion of the throne of 
his father. Thoroughly imbued with Lord Lawrence’s sound 
doctrines with regard to Afghan politics, Lord Mayo arranged the 
first of his grand ceremonial displays, for the benetit of the Amir, 
at the large military station of Umballa. Nothing was wanting 
that could impress the foreigner with a sense of the vast re- 
sources of the British Power, or with a feeling of reliance on 
the sincerity and good faith of ite representative. A man of war 
from his youth, the Amir witnessed with delight the evolutions 
of disciplined troops, and the scientific practice of artillery directed 
by the best officers of the Indian army; needy and impoverished, 
he received splendid gifts, ample munitions of war, and sums 
of ready money; lately a fugitive and a pretender, his title was 
publicly proclaimed; the brother of one who had slain our 
envoy -and annihilated our forces, he saw himself placed 
far above the native chiefs and princes of India, and treated 
on a footing of equality by the delegate of the British Queen. 
The precise forms and the results of the negotiation with the 


Amir, which was carried out in the inte of Durbars, re- 
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views, and fétes, have never been made public. But we have 
warrant for asserting that the effects of the Umballa meet- 
ing have been to secure the Amir against vague fears of 
aggressive and ulterior objects on the part of the Goverament of 
India; to give us, on our frontier, one well disposed and friend) 
Power; to moderate the alarms felt in consequence of the = 
deniable advances of Russia in Central Asia; almost to prohibit, 
moral example, sanguinary and cruel retributions in Cabul itself 
and even to give promise of financial and social improvements 
amongst a high-spirited but fanatical and conservative nation, As 
a proximate consequence of the Umballa Durbar, the Viceyo 
turned his attention to the long-standing dispute between the 
Amir and the Shah of Persia relative to the boundaries of 
Seistan. Viewed by itself the controversy was not pressing, But 
as every quarrel between the Court of Teheran and a neighbour. 
ing Khan or Amir may afford a pretext to some European Power 
to interfere with advice and assistance, even the limit of a howl. 
ing desert or a useless lake may assume an importance far beyond 
its intrinsic merits, To Lord Mayo’s tact, sound judgment, con. 
ciliatory spirit in dealing with the Amir, and to bis perseverance 
with the Home authorities, it is owing, not only that we have a 
friendly ruler at Cabul, but that we may hope, quietly but firmly, to 

ut some stop to Persian encroachment and aggression.- No one who 

as not studied a map of the dominions claimed and occupied by 
Persia within the last twenty-five years can form a correct idea 
of the art and astuteness with which pretensions have been put 
forth, one after another, to slices of territery belonging to Bales 
chieftains, or to convenient ports in the Indian Ocean. Lord Mayo 
also ata very early period became aware of the importance of 
maintaining our prestige in the Persian and Arabian waters, 
Since the abolition of the Indian navy in 1861-2, it had been found 
impossible to keep Her Majesty’s vessels in the Persian Gulf for q 
large portion of the year. At length, after a great deal of 
argument and persuasion, the Admiralty was induced to sanction a 
plan by which a compact naval force, better suited to the climate 
and the locality, should be placed under the orders of the Viceroy 
for continuous service, and the Government of India agreed on its 
part to make a yearly contribution of some 70,000/. to the ex- 
penses of the fleet on the Chinese station. 

Of the contest for the sovereignty of Muscat Lord Mayo was a 
vigilant observer. He continued to direct all the influence of the 
Government towards the suppression of the slave trade of 
Zanzibar; and taking advantage of an avowed relinquishment 
of the claims of the Dutch Government, he unostentatiously, 
but formally, took possession of the Nicobar Islands in the 
name of the Queen. The propriety of this proceeding will be 
appreciated by all those who admit that, whether we interfere in 

ontiuental matters or not, we must maintain our supremacy in 
the East, and that we cannot in common prudence allow evena 
friendly Power to occupy a vantage ground within three or four 
days’ sail of the mouth of the Hooghly. Then, continuing to 
carry out his fixed plan of establishing what has been termed a 
fringe of independent, but well disposed, native Powers to the 
north of the Indian Peninsula, Lord Mayo lost no opportunity 
of strengthening the relations existing with the able and vigorous 
ruler of Nepaul. The brother of Maharaja Jung Bahadoor had 
been already received in Calcutta with some of the honours 
and exemptions only accorded to independent rulers. The Maha- 
raja of Cashmere has been re-assured, as far as possible, against the 
apprehensions not unnaturally created by the loose and unguarded 
talk of subalterns and sportsmen, who openly discuss the propriety 
of annexing a tributary State with such delicious fruits, so fine a 
climate, and such lovely scenery ; and it is fresh in all our recol- 
lections how Mr. Forsyth was directed to cross plains of blinding 
salt and passes some 17,000 feet high, in order to encourage trade 
with the energetic ruler of Yarkand. Of the internal policy of 
Lord Mayo in dealing with the princes and aristocracy of India 
Proper, we shall speak presently. 

ext in importance toa clear and well-defined foreign policy, 
laid down and controlled by the Viceroy himself, is the conduct 
and regulation of the finances. Early in the year 1869 the Finan- 
cial member of the Viceregal Council was compelled to absent 
himself from his duties in order to recruit his health in England. 
In his absence it was discovered that some of the calculations on 
which the year’s Budget had been based were erroneous, and 
that, instead of a small surplus, thege would be a startling deficit 
of one million and three-quarters. Lord Mayo spared no pains, 
and even sacrificed for a time all his popularity, to restore the 
balance and to make two ends meet. All the luxuries, as 
well as some of the necessaries, of a beneficent Government 
were retrenched; the Income-tax was increased in the middle 
of the year; and the increase was only submitted to by 
the European native community in dependence on the exertions 
and personal character of the Governor-General. After a great 
deal of acrimonious discussion, charges, and counter-charges, after 
allegations of bad faith, of unnecessary economy on the one hand, 
and then of needless impositions on the other, an equilibrium was 
reached at the date of the Budget of 1871-2. It seems to us un- 
questionable that Lord Mayo’s rigid inquiries, severe retrench- 
ments, and additional taxation were amply justified by the results 
of a twelvemonth ago. But we fear that this commendation 
cannot be extended to the continuance of the Income-tax, at its 
present high rat:, throughout the whole of the present financial 
ae However imperative it may be to command a surplus, to 
uild roomy barracks, to plan State railroads, and to irrigate pro- 
vinces in order to save them from famine and desolation, it is of 
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the last importance not to annoy and excite the native population 
fruitless endeavours to get at even an approximate average of 
eir gains. We have little doubt that, had Lord Mayo lived, he 
would this year have devised some other and more politic mode 
of replenishing his Exchequer, and we gladly turn from what is 
rhaps the only vulnerable point in his rule to the consideration 
of other measures of decided originality and breadth. 

One reform was what is termed the decentralization of finance. 
That the power of the purse, as well as of war, should reside 
with the Viceroy and his Council, seems to us as fundamental 
an axiom as ever. In Lord Mayo’s own words, the Supreme 
Council must be able to provide for the defence of the country, 
for the efficiency of the services, and for the public credit. And it 
would be a grievous mistake to permit local Governments to raise 
Joans on the security, express or implied, of the general revenues, 
to create new offices, or to increase the stipends allotted to old 
ones. At the time of this change we pointed out some of the 
dangers which might result from the ambition or the impro- 
yidence of a Governor who had committed his portion of the 
Empire to enterprises to complete which funds were not forth- 
coming, and which were useless or unproductive as long as they 
were incomplete. On the other hand, it is quite certain that forms 
of Indian taxation must be suited to castes and creeds varying in 
associations and manners. A capitation or house tax, perfectly 
well understood in British Burmah, would raise, and even has 
raised, a riot in Bareilly or Benares. An octroi in Umritsir, sub- 
mitted to cheerfully by the shopkeepers and shawl-merchants, 
would, if attempted in Lower Bengal, result in a series of legal 
actions in the High Court. In the end, however, the partial 
decentralization of the finances was carried out on a principle 
which, as carefully fenced and limited, seems politic and sound. 
Public credit and general etticiency will be maintained by the 
Supreme Council. Local wants will be met, and local peculiarities 
will be treated with consideration, by the administrator who knows 
the province, and is responsible for his management of a half-edu- 
cated or suspicious community. : 

Equally just and sound were the principles contended for 
by Lord Mayo, following closely in the steps of Lord Lawrence, 
regarding the imposition of an education cess in Bengal. All who 
have heard of Lord Cornwallis and his Permanent Settlement of 
the Land Revenue of Bengal are also probably aware that this ex- 
cellent measure has been invariably used by the Bengalees and 
their advocates as a bar to any additional increase, burden, or im- 
position whatever. This contention, if admitted, would simply 
relieve one of the richest parts of India from all liability to con- 
tribute to the growing wants of the Empire, and would throw the 
burden on districts and races much less able to support it. In 
other words, the landholders of Lower Bengal, whose rents have 
increased enormously since their liabilities to the State were fixed 
for ever, would have exemptions in almost everything, because 
they had been specially favoured in one thing. The Secretary of 
State fortunately saw the drift of this argument in a clearer light 
than several members of his Council, endorsed the view taken by the 
Government of India, and authoritatively ruled that the land- 
holders of the Gangetic Delta must bear their fair share of general 
and increased taxation, just as much as.if they possessed nothing 
but fleets of rich merchandize, stately mansions in Calcutta, or 
rolls of five per cent. paper. The support given by the Duke of 
Argyll to the late Viceroy in this and other matters deserves 
Tecognition. 

Not very remote from this subject was the creation of a spe- 
cial department of State for the interests of agriculture and 
commerce. In a country where mineral resources are yet un- 
discovered or undeveloped, agriculture is the main pursuit of 
the rural population. It was obvious that, although the Indian 
Ryot with a light plough, a pair of bullocks, and primitive means 
of irrigation, could produce much, the application of science and 
é successful example might enable him to produce more. And 
the Government, which in India is expected to take the lead in all 
improvements, will now have it in its power to establish model 
farms, to encourage the scientific rotation of crops, and to vary the 
valuable products of rich and fertile plains on some more enduring 
and continuous system than that of distributing prizes for fat 
beasts and huge sugar-canes at agricultural shows, So a sixth 
department was added to the Viceregal Secretariat, and was en- 
trusted by Lord Mayo to Mr. A. O. Hume, who is a son of the 
veteran reformer so long member for Montrose, and who, not inferior 
to any of his contemporaries in vigour and independence, had 
somehow been left out in the cold shade, in spite of the distinction 
which he gained in the mutiny. 

Great activity was displayed in the extension of railways. In 
the commencement of 1870 the whole line was opened from Bom- 
bay to Calcutta, and this was followed by the completion of a 
small unfinished section between Delhi and Lahore. ‘The lines 
from Bombay and from Madras next. met at a given point, 
and as the system of trunk lines, originally laid down by 
Lord Dalhousie, was then finished, Lord Mayo settled an 
important question regarding the breadth of the gauges, on account 
of which many projects had been held in abeyance. A line, 
small in extent, but commercially important, has been opened in 
the cotton districts; and more or less of progress has been made 
in the survey or the actual construction of railways for Raj 
tana, for the Indus Valley, in Hyderabad, and on the line ast 

ore to Peshawur. The decision in favour of the narrow over 
the broad gauge will effect a very considerable saving in the con- 
struction of lines the political, commercial and social effects of 


which we can at present only dimly conceive. The Pablic 
Works were next overhauled. The higher posts in that depart- 
ment are always entrusted to engineers of the Indian services, 
who form a corps inferior to none in India for talent and acquire- 
ments in their particular lines.. Nor were the civil engineers 
employed by the Government untrustworthy. But a great deal 
of the actual work of building and repairing must be entrusted to 
natives, or to subordinate Englishmen, bound by no feelings of 
professional honour. The distances were great. The control was 
imperfect; and the consequence was that malpractices in the sub- 
ordinate grades were alternately the jest or the scorn of Indian 
uel and that buildings erected at a disproportionate cost 

skilful designers, were less able to resist the inroads of the 
climate than the works of untrained amateurs. Lord Mayo took 
advantage of a grievous failure in the case of the barracks at 
Allahabad to apportion responsibility and to mete out punishment 
with decisive clearness and vigour. 

The occasions on which Lord Mayo appeared to most advantage 
in the eyes of the native community were, we have been reminded, 
the levée, the reception-room, and the Durbar. It is said that the 
days of the paternal or patriarchal government of India are well 
nigh past. No doubt, in all the older and more settled provinces 
the Hindoos and Mohammedans are becoming aware of the degrees 
and distinctions of authority. They can distinguish between the 
will of a Commissioner and the decree of aJudge. A large number 
of them know that it is useless to ask a Viceroy or a Governor 
to interfere with a legal process, to compel the execution of a 
decree, or to settle a disputed boundary. But, though a perception of 
the difference between the power of judicial and executive agencies 
is gradually gaining ground in the Oriental mind, there is still 
ample scope for the influence of high position and the exercise of 
social qualities by a Viceroy. The native chiefs or princes are 
really settling down into their true position as loyal feudatories 
or tributaries of the Crown; and the visit of the Duke of 
Edinburgh two years ago, as well as the ceremonial displays 
of the Viceroy before and subsequent to the Duke’s visit, have 
materially contributed to widen and deepen this feeling. Nothing 
could have been managed with more tact and delicacy than the 
presentation of the native aristocracy to the Duke. He was aceom- 
panied everywhere by well selected officials. His time was passed 
in visiting objects and institutions of interest, historical cities, pic- 
turesque camps. Every one was invited to look on the illustrious 
visitor, and yet no native was deluded into the belief that the 
Duke came to India to redress grievances or to supersede the 
Viceroy. It is no easy matter to conceive and to carry 
out such a programme without failure or contretemps, 
and to convert splendid, but ephemeral, pageants into sources of 
permanent loyalty and goodwill to the Throne. Oudh ‘Talook- 
dars, Sikh princes, even Maratta sovereigns, were all more or less 
charmed, dazzled, and fascinated by the dignity and condescension 
of the Viceroy. But the most timely and effective of his 
addresses was perhaps that delivered at Ajmere to the blue blood. 
of Rajpootana. No Governor-General since the days of Lord 
William Bentinck had addressed the oldest Hindu chieftains 
on their own soil. And to go from legislative assemblies in 
which natives deliver speeches in English, from the com- 
mercial activity of Calcutta or Bombay, from the agricultural 
development of the Doab, to the sands and lakes of Rajpootana, is 
like going back at one step from the Georgian era to the Middle 
Ages. Princes fighting with unruly nobles regarding privileges of 
investiture and feudal homage ; stalwart and handsome Rajas, with 
pedigrees of two thousand years old, expert riders, crack shots, and 
yet often wilfully ignorant of the commonest rudiments of adminis- 
tration; caves and fastnesses occupied by wild Bheels and here- 
ditary cattle-lifters; torturing of witches and burying alive of 
lepers—these are some of the characteristics which make a Report 
on Rajpootana read like a chapter of Walter Scott. Nothing could 
be more judicious or forcible than the Viceroy’s address to these 
haughty and sensitive chieftains, assuring them, as he did, of the full 
enjoyment of their lawful rights, but intimating that the Govern- 
ment expected in return something to indicate that sovereigns 
exist for the welfare of their people. It is remarkable that only 
two noted instances occurred in which the late Viceroy was com- 
pelled to exchange the language of courtesy or of encouragement 
for severity and censure. The Maharaja of Jodhpore, who was 
ill-advised enough to insult the Viceroy by refusing to appear at a 
Durbar on a paltry pretence of etiquette, was sharply repri- 
manded; and the Nawab of Jinjheera, a Mussulman hs owns 
a principality lying south of Bombay, was deprived of the power 
of mismanaging his territories, after repeated but inefiectual 
warnings. 

In the dispensation of patronage Lord Mayo evinced much 

netration and discernment in selecting the best instruments. 

ir Henry Durand, in spite of his many valuable qualities and 
attainments, was not always easy to manage. Lord Mayo 
acknowledged his merits as a councillor, and then sent him to 
govern the Punjab. When the State was déprived of his ser- 
vices by a fatal accident, Lord Mayo re na the vacancy by 
Mr. R. H. Davies, from Oudh, who was bred in the school of 
Lord Lawrence, and who is thoroughly acquainted with a dif- 
cult and extensive frontier. To fill the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of Oudh thus vacated, he selected General Barrow, a Madras 
officer of great knowledge of the province and high character ; and 
when he was disqualified by temporary illness, the Viceroy con- 
fided Oudh to Sir G. Couper, who had served with dis- 
tinction under Lord Dalhousie and Sir George Edmonstone, 
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and who had been one of the illustrious garrison of Luck- 
now. To Colonel Malleson, a gentleman of marked cul- 
ture and attainments and an accomplished writer, was as- 
eee the difficult task of preparing the young Maharaja of 
ysore for the duties of sovereignty, while the whole administra- 
tion of that kingdom was confided to the experienced Colonel 
Meade on the departure of Mr. Bowring. Two able civilians have 
been sent to Burmah, one as Judicial and the other as Chief Com- 
missioner; Colonel Daly, once known as the chief of the Sikh Guide 
, was nominated to the important agency for Ceatral India ; 
Mr. George Campbell, whose name is more familiar to English- 
men than that of many other Indian notables, was made Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal; and when the Secretaryship of the Foreign 
Department became vacant, Lord Mayo offered it to a young civi- 
lian of only fourteen years’ standing, whom he had never seen in 
his life, and whom he knew only by reputation. In not one of 
these appointments could there be traced the slightest political 
bias, and all, we believe, were dictated by an exclusive regard for 
the best interests of the State, justified by the event in every 
single instance. : 
We cannot now write of the many kindly and generous traits 
of Lord Mayo’s private character. It is sullicient tu say that re 
were in keeping with his public merits. In the prompt despate 
of current business, in careful consideration of weighty and intri- 
eate matters, in the exercise of vigour and firmness when de- 
manded, in unselfish devotion to the welfare of India, he was all 
that a Viceroy should be. We can only hope that the statesman 
who may be selected to succeed him will, while displaying a similar 
eapacity for rising at once to the level of his exalted position, 
meet his supporters and subordinates as anxious and able to serve 
him, the regard and even the affection of the community not 
purchased by any unworthy concessions, and a less tragic end. 


THE THANKSGIVING CEREMONY. 


y igh evident that a great deal of interest is taken in the ap- 
roaching Thanksgiving for the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales; and everybody is naturally anxious that it should bea 
great success, that it should go off not only smoothly, but grandly, 
and leave behind it some recollections worthy of the occasion. 
As a popular demonstration, there can be no doubt that it will be 
everything that could be desired. There is always something 
highly impressive in the sight of a great multitude under the 
influence of a common sentiment or emotion, and the crowds 
which on Tuesday week will line the way to St. Paul's will, 
in any case, be the best part of the show. There will probably 
not be the same tumultuous excitement as when Garibaldi ap- 
ed at Nine Elms eight years ago, or when the Princess Alex- 
andra passed through the City on her first arrival in this country. 
The circumstances of the day are of a different character. A 
Thanksgiving suggests solemn thoughts which will no doubt 
have their effect on the demeanour of the people; but the 
enthusiasm will not be less genuine or intense for being expressed 
in a comparatively quiet and subdued manner. The meeting 
between the Queen and the people will of course be the prin- 
cipal feature of the occasion; and if she were merely to drive 
im the simplest possible way through the long lane of loyal and 
sympathetic subjects massed on each side, that in itself would be 
agreat sight. It does not follow, however, that all accessories 
should be neglected. There is no reason why an attempt should 
not be made to render the spectacle as brilliant and picturesque 
as possible. If there is any good in such things, it must be in the 
. way of producing a vivid impression on the public mind; and it is 
desirable that everything should be done to stimulate the imagi- 
mation, and to make the scene striking and suggestive. Perhaps 
the first thought that will occur to many persons is, how much 
better an affair of this kind would be managed in France, or even 
in Germany. Of course it would there become a great military spec- 
tacle. There would be an immense parade of troops, but the eccle- 
aiastical part of the display would also be very eflective, the people 
who had to wear robes or other dresses would look as if they rather 
liked it, and the decoration of the streets would be carried out in 
a uniform and systematic manner. Voluntary effort is no doubt 
a fine thing in its way, but it is apt to pe ca awkwardly dis- 
eordant results when applied to the composite execution of a work 
of art, The enterprising shopkeepers who are now getting ready 
their bunting and paper flowers and heraldic emblazonments are 
quite capable of comprehending the absurdity of a number of 
people sitting down to play an overture, every man choosing his 
own instrument and tune. But they are themselves doing some- 
thing which is quite as absurd and outrageous, in attempting to 
decorate Fleet Street and the Strand each in his own way and 
after his own peculiar taste. It would be much better if they 
would put their subscriptions or contributions in kind into a 
common stock, and submit to carry out the directions of a com- 
petent authority. They would find that unity of design, espe~ 
pecially on such a large scale, would produce magnificent results 
at a comparatively small cost, The City Architect appears to 
have obtained some kind of control over the arrangements in 
Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill, but the disorder of unconditional 
freedom appears to reign to the west of Temple Bar. 
It has been suggested a3 a joke that the decorations of the 
woute along which the Queen is to pass should be entrusted to 
Mr. Beverly, the scene-painter, who would have no difficulty in 


transforming the dingiest streets, or even the muddy desert of the 
Thames Embankment, into Bowers of Bliss and Palaces of the 
Sun. But, in earnest, the idea is nota bad one. Of course 
do not want our familiar thoroughfare converted into fairy 
but the eye of a practised artist like Mr. Beverly would discoye; 
at a glance great 1 em for simple and appropriate decora. 
tion. During an Imperial progress in France the authorities 
used to think nothing of running up a few —ae streets and 
noble edifices of lath and canvas. If the Metropolitan Boarg 
would take the matter in hand, they might give us some idea of 
the architecture of the future along the Thames Embankment, 
It may be presumed that the ugly hoarding which now encloses 
the excavations of the Law Courts will be pleasantly disguised. 
but perhaps it has not yet occurred to Mr. Ayrton that this would 
be a favourable opportunity for taking the verdict of the public 
on a scenic re pilaation of Mr. Street’s designs. We are quite 
sure that Mr. Bevesty would avoid the mistake into which the 
City Architect seems to have fallen with regard to Temple Bar, 
This venerable structure is, in the first place, to be scrubbed 
clean, which no one who has observed the thickly encrusted 
mud and filth which now disgraces it will object to, although itis 
natural to inquire why it should not be —_ decently clean at all 
times. But when this has been done, the Bar is to be daubed 
over with gold and colours, and draped in curtains, which will be 
apt to give it the appearance of a glorified four-post bedstead in 
which the Corporation is in the habit of taking a nap on State 
occasions. It would surely be in better taste to preserve the 
original character of the monument instead of travestying it in 
this fashion, The triumphal arch at the bottom of Ludgate Hill 
will at least help to hide the hideous bridge of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, and we are glad to see that the 
Directors of that Company, entering into the spirit of the day, 
have promised to take down their impudent advertisements for 
this occasion only. When they got leave to construct this bridge, 
it was on the understanding that it should be of an ornamental 
character, and as the City keeps an architect, it is a pity he is not 
set to look after the Railway Company, and compel it to fulfil its 
promises. It may be assumed that the Dean and Chapter will 
take care that St. Paul’s is not disfigured by temporary de- 
corations. The main object to be kept in view should 
be to provide accommodation for the audience, with the 
least possible interference with the design of the edifice. The 
Lord Chamberlain is said to be overwhelmed with applica- 
tions for admission; but perhaps a highly suggestive letter in 
the Times has afforded him some relief. The writer has pointed 
out that when the many tiers of woodwork are in their places, the 
interior of the building may be likened to a vast furnace ready to 
be lit. It would only require an accidental spark and a few 
lighted shavings, favoured by the strony currents of air always 
resent in the building, to produce a tremendous conflagration. 
t is impossible to suspect Lord Sidney of composing this letter; 
but he should be very much obliged to the writer. ‘he warning, 
however, is one which ought not to be overlooked. 

The ceremony on Thanksgiving Day will consist of two parts— 
the procession to, and the service in, St. Paul's. The latter is in 
good hands, and will no doubt be satisfactorily arranged. As the 
Queen is to go in semi-state, the ladies will be able to appear in 
morning dress ; while the men will wear such robes, uniforms, or 
Court suits as they may be entitled to assume. There will thus 
be sufficient diversity and richness of colour in the area of the 
building to light up the whole without the addition of any other 
decorations, It must be a relief to the company to know that no 
opera-glasses are to be allowed in the upper galleries, but it will 
be ditlicult to enforce the order,'and perhaps the most prudent 
course would be to close the galleries altogether. A view from 
such a height, especially without a glass, would be painfully 
tantalizing to the unfortunate people who had been tempted to 
climb so high to see so little, and if anything fell over it would be 
very dangerous for those below. The procession through the 
streets is naturally the chief object of interest to the general 
public, who will have no chance of seeing anything else. It 
would be repugnant to English sentiment to make it a military 
display. The route will be kept by soldiers, and the Royal 
carriages will have an escort of cavalry. When George III. and 
Queen Charlotte went to St. Paul’s in 1789, they were attended 
by “the gentlemen of the London Association, the Artillery 
Company, and a party of Toxophilites, or Society of Ancient 
Archers, dressed in green, with bows and quivers of arrows.” 
We are afraid the T'oxophilites have vanished, and that the 
Foresters of our own day could hardly be invited to join the 
procession. But there is no reason why the Artillery Company 
and the Volunteers should not turn out. The Lords and Com- 
mons are to be present in St. Paul’s, but they are not to go there 
in a body, according to ancient precedent. The Lord Mayor is 
more faithful in his adherence to old customs. It has been deter- 
mined that his Lordship, with the Sheriffs, four Aldermen, and 
eight Common Councilmen, all mounted on horseback, shall 
receive the Queen at Temple Bar, presenting her with the 
golden keys and the City sword, and escorting her to 
the Cathedral. Nothing could be more heroic and self-sacri- 
ficing than this resolution of the Fathers of the City to witch 
the world with noble horsemanship, but we hope that they will 
take care to accustom their steeds to the flutter of their robes by 
frequent rehearsals. A stampede of aldermen on horseback would 
be appalling. In 1786 the Lord Mayor wore “a large cloak of 


purple velvet that covered both his lordship and his steed, which 
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he with great skill and dexterity.” It comes out, how- | tion, are as infallible as men well can be, and the superstition is 
ever, in another h, that it was a ted horse, on which he | always striking deeper root in spite of Ministerial errors and their 
yode bareheaded, with the sword in his hand. Fifteen gentlemen | exposure. We abuse the governing as a matter of course ; 
in gowns, With their horses in the custody of policemen would, we | and yet all the time, in the depths of our consciousness, we 
fear, not contribute to the dignity of the occasion. It has been | believe that no other men could do much better. We argue that 
nged that the Queen shall go by Trafalgar Square and the | in the free fight of public life the best men must necessarily force 
to the City and return by the Thames Embankment, but | their way to the front. We confirm ourselves in what may be am 

the latter of the me has excited strong and almost | illusion, when we see that the old landmarks set up by aristocratic 
universal dissatisfaction. The Thanksgiving Day is intended | traditions have been levelled with the ground; that it is essentially 
to be a day of general rejoicing, and the larger the number of | a Minister of the people who has exercised a power almost auto- 
shopkeepers who are enabled to their rent for the year by | cratic, who has broken with formidable castes, and defiantly die- 
Jetting out their windows for an hour or two, the more complete | regarded immemorial interests; who has even dared to override 


will be the rejoicing. From this point of view Oxford Street is | 
dearly the preferable route, and it would also be more agreeable 
in many ways for the general public. ‘The proximity of the 
Embankment to the river renders it dangerous for a swaying 
qowd, and it will also be difficult to protect it sufficiently from 
the roughs. If the decision to use the Embankment is per- 
sisted in, the authorities must be prepared for disastrous 
accidents. ‘The experience of the Princess Alexandra’s pro- 
cession will, we trust, not be forgotten in making the police 
arrangements for the day. The two things to be chiefly guarded 
sainst are the pressure of separate masses of people down dit- 
ferent streets converging on one central point, and the rush of the 
mob along with the procession. It is to be hoped also that the 
precautions taken in 1789 to test the strength of the scaffolding 
and other erections will be now repeated. 


MINISTERS AND TAXPAYERS. 


T is a blessed tendency of the human mind instinctively to 
] condone the irretrievable, and to decline altogether to take into 
consideration the remoter causes of its woes. The tax-gatherer 

nts the ominous notice. The head of the struggling house- 
fold reads the announcement that he is cast for five shillings or 
five pounds, as the case may be. Naturally he writhes under an 
imposition which seems to bring him no tangible compensatory 
advantage. He lives or starves from hand to mouth, and is little 
in the way of soaring above his petty cares to generously compre- 
hensive ideas. For the moment he sets small store by the share in 
our administrative blessings which his payment secures him. He 
ts that it guarantees him against invasion panics, their causes 
and their consequeuces ; that it symbolizes his joint proprietorship 
in the Horse Guards, the Admiralty Board, a the admirably or- 
ized forces which these twin departments dispose of; that it is 
Ee ccntsibation towards the wages of his dignified representatives 
in our diplomatic, consular, and police services. Yet some comfort 
may come with subsequent reflection. He has a dim recognition 
of these munifold benetits, and candour whispers that he has no 
more claim to enjoy them for nothing than to demand a gratuitous 
supply of gas and London water. The State does give him some 
sort of value for his money; the amount at which he may be rated 
for administrative waste is inevitable and relatively unimportant. 
Fortunately for his peace of mind, he rarely recollects that four- 
nce in each of his shillings goes to defray an interminable annuity 
jo upon barren encumbrances, and it is probable that he never 
speculates on the way in which these embarrassments grew. This is 
most fortunate, we say, for his peace of mind, and fortunate too for 
the tranquillity of the State; for a retrospect of Ministerial faults 
or blunders, of the contradictory policies that have run up our 
national liabilities, might either plunge him in profound gloom, or 
urge him to vent his bitterness in sedition. 

It is superfluous to go into an unprofitable review of all the 
separate items that have swelled our debt. Taking our point 
as proved beforehand by the vaguest recollections of tle most cur- 
sory student of school histories, we may merely indicate some 

tent instances from a harmonious sequence of similar events, 

‘orexample, there was the pigheaded policy that embroiled us with 
the colonies which have since developed into the unfriendly America 
of the Alabama claims. There was the costly reaction when Pitt, 
after undue delay, exchanged absolute non-intervention foruniversal 
war and indiscriminate subsidies. There was the timid hesitation 
of the statesmen who drifted into that Crimean campaign whose 
fruits we offered up last year asa sacrifice to legitimate Russian sus- 
ceptibilities. There was the uncourteous negligence of customary 
forms that provoked King Theodore, and saddled us with the 
estimates for the Abyssinian military promenade. We say nothing 
now of culpable negligence when the historical Alabama case was 
yet in embryo in Messrs. Laird’s dockyard ; for the Alabama case 
still stands for trial before an conse- 

nently, in its earlier stages, it may perhaps be regarded as privi- 
take it all in all, if national 
sheet by the light of contemporary history and subsequent 
reflection, its prominent items resolve themselves into so many 
illustrations of the fallibility of “eminent” statesmen. Not that 
our statesmen’s shortcomings have gone unobserved or with- 
out comment. We may admit that John Bull has never 

his inalienable privilege of grumbling to lapse by disuse. 
English journalists have never from fear or favour flinched from 
exercising their prerogative of scathing criticism. There has always 
en an organized Opposition in Parliament, which has been 
neither kind nor blind to the mistakes of Ministers. And yet 


his own legislative measures, and managed in spite of it all te 

retain a majority in our representative Assembly. Intense vitality 

of political existence must needs argue transcendent abilities, and 

accordingly our inherent faith in our Ministry survives experience 

and disastrous precedents. Suddenly some ugly diplomatic em- 

barrassment crops up to induce us to reconsider that idea. We 

are brought face to face with awkward contingencies which we 

possibly exaggerate. The excitement is general and hysterical. 

Lhe political enemies of the Government denounce its action with 

the dispassionate animosity of faction, and under the joint in- 

fluences of a menace to their pockets and an insult to the national 
pride, the whole nation, except placemen and red-hot partisana, 
emulously sides with the hostile critics. The more violent the 
excitement the more short-lived it is likely to be. The graver 
the difficulty the more practically imefiective are the attacks 
on its responsible authors, because it is obviously unpatriotic 
to embarrass the action of the Government. The animus of 
the critics is suspected, and their energy of asseveration defeats 
its own object. So, contenting itself with the boisterous ex- 
pression of au opinion in which it has little faith, the general: 
public turns quietly back to its own affairs, It leaves those 
of the country to be dealt with by the men whose business 
it is to manage them, and the Ministers practically go their 
own way. A(ter all, statecraft is statecraft—a trade like another, 
and one to which a man should be regularly apprenticed. The 
governed may grumble, but, knowing in their hearts their own in- 
competency, they are shy of condemning their professional govere 
nors. So the diplomatic difficulty drags its slow length along. 
Perhaps ——? gets a triumph, and the matter is peacefully 
shelved to breed international animosities at leisure. Perhaps the 
sword is called in to cut the knot, and appeal is made to a costly 
war. ‘There may be a party attack in the House. ‘There may be 
a motion for papers, and some inquisitive or indefatigable member 
may procure them. But in any case short of a humiliating catas- 
trophe, the national verdict on Ministers is pretty sure to be ome 
of acquittal, or rather judgment is indefinitely deferred. Ministers 
have been the victims of circumstances beyond mortal control, 
and have done as well as mortals could reasonably be expected 
todo. ‘To use a vulgar proverb much in vogue in City circles, 
“ It is no use crying over spilt milk.” The expenditure in which 
we have been involved is written off by busy men, who have te 
bestir themselves to retrieve their losses and meet the increased 
taxation. The memory of political blunders is buried for the time, 
to be dug up and theorized upon by the bookworm of some future 
generation. 

Our remarks are intended generally, and yet we suspect that 
they may be always susceptible of application, As matter of history, 
we may observe that the presumptions on which these national 
verdicts are based are too frequently falsified by facts. The Minister 
has been wanting in sense, tact, or temper; has been tricked er 
talked over; has committed himself by carelessness or on impule. 
He may have been scarcely all that we had a right to suppose him 
to be. We may have have been too ready to accept him at his 
own Valuation. He may have been raised to power by accident, 
and his reputation may have been born of a enitiinatien of circum- 
stances and coincidences. A Minister may be an impostor like 
other men, and may impose dangerously on other people becauge 
he has succeeded so thoroughly in deluding himself. He may 
have been more than all that we conceived Fim to be, and may 
be only the more mischievous on that account. He may have 
been raised to power in consideration of certain qualities which, 
serviceable as they may be in domestic reform, become positively 
mischievous in case of foreign complications, He may be in the 
habit of thinking foreign affairs as far removed from his special 
province as they are from his individual tastes, and he may be 
roused some morning to decide upon a matter of which he 
is profoundly ignorant. He may believe in the genius that 
inspires him with sudden convictions, and be gifted with an 
eloquence and force of character that convert his coll 
against their better judgment. Or he may have been selected for 
office as emphatically a safe man, and “ sate” may prove a synonym 
for sluggisi and stupid. His limp mind, working with judicial 
deliberation, may turn itself slowly round to seize some pre 
cpoectunty; and find the opportunity fled far beyond its reach. 

or is it only mismanagement arising from infirmities of the 
Ministerial mind that we may have to pay heavily for. The 
maladies of the Ministerial body may have far more to do with it 
than we fancy. A statesman comes up from the country in the 
autumn recess to slave over irritating work, to be penned im a 
foul atmosphere, to be fretted with wearing anxiety. Perhaps he 
recruits his forces ome 4 freely at table, forgetting that his exex- 
eise is purely mental. He becomes dyspeptic, rm | his liver gets 


with it all, and though it is the fashion to abuse them, there is 
& paramount superstition that Ministers, in virtue of their posi- 


| feelings reflect themselves in his despatches and instructions, 


out of order. He takes a jaundiced view of circumstances, and his 
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eee are refused, or are given in curt brusque language, and 
differences once susceptible of arrangement become irreconcilable. 
or a flying fit of the gout seizes him at some most inopportune 
moment. In an evil hour it occurs to a man whose notoriously 

ific disposition has invited liberties to vindicate the insulted 
j seo of his country and his own at the cost of a bloody war. 
He furnishes an instance the more of the trifling accidents on 
which great results depend. A guinea paid to a physician at the 
right time, a few pence expended on colchicum or mercury, 
might have saved the British taxpayer a hundred millions. 

, remembering that Ministers are men, we cannot help feeling 
some natural anxiety at a moment like the present. We doubt 
not that they will do their best, and perhaps we ought to confide 
in them ys me 2 But yet, according to America, this is a 
question of hundreds of millions. The possible expenditure of 
hundreds of millions in one shape or other figures among the 
various contingencies which our nervous apprehensions suggest. 
Our better judgment may tell us there is no adequate reason for 
these apprehensions, but the very mention of such stupendous 
sums may well make the taxpayer uneasy. If we tide over the 
difficulty peacefully, if we pay nothing in hard cash, still some 
little shortcoming in tact or adroitness may be productive of those 
needless animosities which bear a ve ye market value. 
Already vague anxiety has been followed by a heavy drop in 
securities of all sorts, which must mulct so many taxpayers in 
their means of meeting the claims of the Exchequer. And the 
instances in which it is admitted that the Ministers have already 
laid themselves open to criticism are not altogether encouraging as to 
the future. They shipped a delegation of dignitaries and doctrinaires 
to cope with the shrewdest practitioners bred in the sharp schools 
of American law. They were entirely deceived as to the spirit 
in which the American Government was prepared to meet us. 
They neglected all those ordinary precautions which prudence sug- 
gests even to the closest friends when they propose subscribing a 
formal contract. All this may be characterized as “growing out” of 
the single negative fault of carelessness, if we may borrow a phrase 
likely enough to become historical. Finally, even when their eyes 
were opened, they delayed for a whole month to communicate 
officially to America the intense surprise with which we learned 
the extraordinary character of the American demands. Possibly 
the greatness of the shock stunned them, and, now that they have 
regained their senses, we may count on their exhibiting all the 
— that have hitherto been conspicuous by their absence. 

ut they can hardly wonder if the taxpayer's fevered imagination 
follows with intense interest the deliberations of the frequent 
Cabinet Councils. We do not know how deeply our pockets may 
be concerned. The Ministers are mortals; predecessors of theirs 
have erred in far less delicate circumstances, and there is always 
the possibility that these Alabama claims may be so mismanaged 
as to furnish material for a hideous page in the national ledger. 


THE GOVERNMENT WHIP. 


i Nige Government Whip is a necessary complement to the states- 
manship of the Cabinet. If all the world were wise, patriotic, 
and disinterested, if political questions were invariably examined 
by the pure white light of reason, and determined on their merits, 
it might be enough for a council of sages to expound their mea- 
sures and then leave them to tle dispassionate consideration of a 
just and severely logical assembly. It happens, however, that even 
the representatives of the Collective Wisdom are not exempt from 
passion, prejudice, the bias of personal interest, and other frailties 
of humanity; they have to be coaxed and conciliated as a step 
towards being convinced, and the process of persuasion is not 
altogether a course of philosophical dialectics. ‘The strongest and 
most conclusive arguinents are not always delivered within hearing 
of the Strangers’ Gallery; and the thundered eloquence of the 
Minister has at times proved less effective than a little whisper 
from his subordinate, the Whip. Those who know nothing of 
Parliament except what they gather from the reports in the Zimes 
or Hansard are apt to wonder how it happens that an apparently 
weak and inconclusive line of reasoning leads up to a triumphant 
division, while on another occasion a really strong argument is 
perhaps ineffectual. The truth is, that the public debates present 
only one side of Parliamentary history. The great statesman at a 
green table rapping on a red box and pouring forth a flood of 
solemn oratory 1s supplemented by a busy and Bes dignified con- 
federate, flitting between the bar and the lobby, translating the 


arguments of his leader into a concise and familiar tongue, and | 


adding afew expressive touches of his own. We must wait for 
another Walpole or Wraxall to give us the “asides” of the lobbies 
and the smoking-room. If the Whip’s speeches were reported, 
they would perhaps help to clear up many mysteries. It does not 
follow, because the kind of pleading which he isin the habit of using 
is of a somewhat different cast from that of public controversy, that 
it is necessarily disingenuous, or corrupt, or otherwise discreditable. 
Party government, as we know it in this country, implies co- 
operation for the sake of general results, and it is an important 


| and the proceeds 


extent proposed. The thing may be right in itself, 
a defeat of the Government or an embarrassment of other 

uestions may be too high a price to pay for it; or, op 
the other hand, it may not be absolutely the best thing that 
could be done, and yet, for the sake of graver questions and mopg 
important results which are mixed up with it, it may be expedient 
that it should be carried out. The Whip may be said to be ay 
incarnation of the argumentum ad hominem. t me show yo 
he in effect says to each member, how this vote will affect 
as to your personal interests, your sentiments, your favourite prin. 
ciples and measures, your crotchets, your social position, your 
relations with your constituents, and so forth. If the formation of 
opinion could be scientifically analysed, it would be found to be 
composed of a curious amalgam of different motives and desires, 
It is the business of the Government to set its sails so as to get 
the benefit of all the little breezes that may be or 

The origin of the office was unquestionably evil. In the 
interval between the acquisition of supreme power by the House 
of Commons and the complete identification of the House with the 
nation the Sovereign found it convenient to strengthen his authori 
by bribing the Legislature to do what hedesired. The,Tudors relied 
rather on coercion than corruption ; but Charles II. found that it 
was easier and less dangerous to take a sufficient number of mem- 
bers into his pay, and thus secure a majority on important divi- 
sions, than to beard the Assembly which had beheaded his father, 
Clifford and Danby organized the vile system, which was not dis- 
continued until at least the beginning of the present century, 
William IIL. professed to have struggled against it, but in vain, 
“T have to do,” he pleaded, “ with a set of men who must be 
managed in this way, or not at all”; and the plea survived as 
long as the evil flourished. The “King’s Man” for the pur- 
chase of votes had become a regular institution in the reigns of 
the first two Georges. It was an old joke by that time, although 
still fresh in its application, that the House of Commons was like 
a pump which, when it showed signs of becoming dry, could 
always be made to yield an abundant supply of water by pouring 
a jugful down it; in other words, that a few thousands 
spent in bribery yielded a large return in votes of public 
money. Members flocked round Walpole, as in the worst days of 
the Restoration they had done round Danby, “like jackdaws 
after cheese.” Newcastle, Bute, North, and even Grenville, fol- 
lowed in Walpole’s steps. Walpole and Newcastle were their 
own paymasters ; and when the distribution of places and pay was 
first entrusted by the Premier to a subordinate, it was rather 
with a view to having the work better done than from any shame 
that the head of the Government should be concerned in sucha 
dirty business. It was in 1714 that a Patronage Secretary was 
first appointed to assist the Financial Secretary of the Treasury 
ia some of his more confidential and dubious duties; but the Pay- 
master of the Forces appears also to have occasionally taken charge 
of this department. Henry Fox is said to have kept open shop 
at the Treasury for the purchase of votes, the lowest price bei 
from 200l. to 300/., and as much as 500/. being given on criti 
occasions. The Secret Service money for 1764 amounted to 
41,000l., the greater part of which is supposed to have gone in 
procuring majorities in the House of Commons. It was then 
usual for the Sovereign to maintain a contingent in that assembly, 
which he employed as he thought fit, sometimes placing it at the 


service of the Ministry, sometimes using it against his own’ 


Government, as he happened to be pleased or displeased with 
its policy. It appears from Bubb Dodington’s Diary, that it 
was an understood rule that “the King’s Admiralty boroughs” 
and other constituencies over which he exercised a personal control 
should be kept in his own hands, while the Ministry had a right 
to make the best of its authority, “as by the customs, excise, 
&c.,” in other directions. In George LII.’s time bribes to members 
of the House of Commons and election expenses constituted a 
heavy charge on the Civil List Fund. The elder Pitt held aloof 
ersonally from all such trafficking, but during his alliance with 
ewcastle the Duke was only too ready to take charge of this 
department. The younger Pitt appears to have been equally 
circumspect. When he was forming his Ministry, Wilberforce, 
going down to the House with Steele and some others, happened 
to remark that “ Pitt must be careful whom he makes Secretary 
of the Treasury, for it is rather a roguish office.” “ Mind what 
you say,” exclaimed Steele, “for Iam Secretary.” Pitt's Govera- 
ment was too strong to stand in much need of corrupt support, 
and it is probable that Steele’s duties were chiefly contined to the 
management of elections and the distribution of patronage. 

The purchase of constituencies survived the purchase of mem- 
bers, and the Secretary to the Treasury had to provide the 
Government with a majority on the most economical terms. 
In 1806 Lord Granville was able to boast that not a guinea 
of the public money had been spent for elections. The fact 
was, that the Government had hit upon the plan of buy- 
ing seats from their friends at a low price, making up the de- 
ficiency by appointments and promotions; these seats were then 
sold at the average market price to men who promised support, 

oer a fund for use at contested elections. In 


part of the Whip’s business to see that this is kept in view, and | those days there appears to have been no alternative except to 
that the broad course of policy is not endangered by narrow votes | take a seat from the Government or a patron with the obligation 
on isolated issues. He has to remind his flock that the question to vote as directed, or to buy a seat to which no conditions were 


is not merely whether in the abstract this or that line of policy is | attached. Sir Samuel Romilly paid 2,000/. for a seat rather than 
sound, but whether, under the circumstances of the moment and | accept one from the Prince of Wales. Lord Palmerston’s first 
in view of immediate practical results, it is desirable that seat was held on condition that he should never go near his con- 
the policy should be carried out in the way aud to the | stituents, and it is said that on one occasion a member who had 
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d himself to a patron paid a fine in order to obtain freedom 

to indulge his own opinions. It will be seen that the Govern- 

ment Whip had thus a great many curious and delicate transac- 

tions to manage. The patronage from which his office derived “ay ened between himself and the Bishop of Bath and 
h 


21 


EPISCOPAL JUSTICE. 
RCHDEACON DENISON has published a four-months’ 


his title was also extensive and troublesome. There was an in- | Wells, en we say that it relates to the ordering of the 
gatiable demand for small places as a sort of small change to scatter | services in the parish church of East Brent, every one will know 
among the electors. In adebate Lord Rockingham once stated | beforehand that it virtually closes with an intimation from the 
that there were no less than seventy elections which turned on the | Archdeacon that, rather than conform to the Bishop's conditions, 
yotes of revenue officers. Members had to be conciliated on the | he will submit to be deprived of his benefice. It is not, however, 
one hand, and their constituents on the other, and the more that | with the Archdeacon’s part in the berg pe that we propose 
was given the more was demanded. Each party made the most | to deal. That is characterized by all the qualities which Arch- 
of its opportunities when in office, and it cannot be denied | deacon Denison’s letters invariably display—great clearness of 
that public interests suffered woefully. The competitive system, | statement, great firmness of purpose, and an entire inability to 
while it has greatly abridged the power, has also lightened the | look at the questions in dispute from any point of view except his 
labours of the Patronage Secretary. At first the right of nomi- | own. He maintains that certain practices in use in his church 
pation was reserved for the Ministers, although the actual appoint- | are ordered or permitted by the law of “ this Church and Realm,” 
ment depended on the subsequent examination; but since the | and treats any decision to the contrary given by the Judicial 
ter part of the Civil Service has been thrown open to | Committee of the Privy Council as a “modern interpretation” so 
unrestricted competition, even this fringe of patronage has been | “conspicuously absurd” as hardly to deserve a passing notice. If 
torn away. When Mr. Lowe came into office he found that | the Bishop of Bath and Wells had taken or sanctioned proceedings 
he had a single office in his gift, and he at once introduced | against the Archdeacon for an offence against ecclesiastical law, 
a Bill to abolish it. His colleagues have more at their disposal, | no fault could have been found with him. We might have re- 
but the resources of the Patronage Secretary are rapidly drying up. | gretted another attempt to enforce an impossible and one-sided 
Except an occasional County Court Judgeship, there is scarcely | uniformity, but we should have been obliged to admit that the 
anything left to job with. The cheap and handy coin of tide- | Bishop was acting within his right. The course he has chosen to 
waiterships and clerkships has disappeared. The Secret Service | take in preference is one of which it might have been hoped the 
money is still voted, and it is of course impossible to say what is Church of England had seen the last. There was a time not ve 
done with it; but it is understood that the greater part of it is long since when such measures were common enough, but their 
allotted to the Foreign Office, and it may at least be safely asserted | revival after they have fallen into disuse ought not to be passed 
that it has ceased to influence our domestic politics. A Patronage | over without comment. 
Secretary without patronage, who has little to offer but cold | Certain parishioners of East Brent became dissatisfied in the 
litical breakfasts to those who aspire to simper in gilded saloons, | course of last autumn with the ordering—the,changed ordering, 
is certainly somewhat at a disadvantage compared with his pre- | as they allege—of the services in the parish church, and, by the 
decessors. advice of a neighbouring clergyman, they wrote to the Bishop, 
The duties of the Whip may be generally described as the | asking him to give them an interview. The course which the 
management of the House of Commons. He is the medium of | Bishop should have taken in this matter is sufliciently obvious. 
communication between the members and the Government; he | He was bound to hear the complainants; he was also bound to 
3 the course and settles the order of business; he feels the | give the Archdeacon an opportunity of answering the charges 
way of the Government on delicate points, ascertains how far a | brought against him. If the answer appeared insufficient, it would 
majority can be reckoned upon, and does his best to secure one by | then have been his duty to ascertain the facts for himself, and 
such means of persuasion er coercion as are in his power; he | to deal with the case accordingly. This is what the Bishop 
endeavours to stave off awkward questions, to smooth ruffled feel- | ought to have done. What he did was this. He wrote to the 
ings, to arrange compromises. It has been said to be the business | complainants suggesting that, before appealing to him, they 
of the junior members of the Government to make a House, | should send a memorial to the Archdeacon, asking him 
keep a House, and cheer the Minister, but for the making and | “to restore the services to their former state.” This was 
keeping of a House the Whip is primarily responsible. On dull in effect to prejudge the question, by assuming that the’ ser- 
nights, when the House is deserted, he has to provide a subter-  yices had been altered, which it was at least possible the 
vanean contingent in case the bell rings suddenly for a division | Archdeacon might deny. But the Bishop did more than this. 
or “count.” One of his most delicate and troublesome duties is He went on in the following remarkable words :— Possibly 
the arrangement of the order of speakers in a great debate. This is many of the parishioners who might be unwilling to take the step 
ao longer left to chance, or at least only partially so; a regular | of appealing to me against their vicar would join ,in such a request 
ramme or time-table is now prepared for each night of the to the vicar himself; and if he found a considerable portion of 
ussion, with perhaps a few Hlanks in the middle which the parish were aggrieved, his own kind feelings would probabl 
are left to be filled up by the process of natural selection, or | dispose him to comply with their wish. If, however, the step 
competitive adroitness in catching the Speaker's eye. ‘The posi- | suggest fails to induce him to make the alteration requested, you 
tion of the Whip between eight and eleven on the night of the  couldthenappeal tome.” Here we have a judge in effect suggesting 
division is peculiarly painful. Whenever one member sits down | to the plaintiff how he may strengthen his case against the defen- 
a score or two of desperate men immediately start up, each with | dant before the trial comes on. Probably this view of his conduct 
4 speech by heart or in his pocket, a copy of which is perhaps | did not occur to the Bishop, but he could hardly have been blind 
already in type in the office of his local paper. The Whip tries | to the handle he was giving the complainants in himself suggesting 
to keep out of the way; if he appears for a moment, he is beset that many parishioners who had not hitherto acted with them 


by entreaties to allow another night’s debate. One member has | 
an important view to communicate, another feels that he can | 
never face his constituents again unless he lays his mind bare 
on the question before the House. All that the Whip can do | 
is to advise them to try to accommodate each other by shortening 
their speeches and so making the most of the time. But | 
even as he is suggesting this futile consolation, there is a cheer | 
and a rush of members from the lobbies, for the leader of the | 
oe is up and the Premier will follow, and there will be | 
a division at two o’clock. The gathering of members from far | 
and near for a critical vote, the summoning of truants from odd 
corners of the New World and the Old, from invalid retreats, 
and even perhaps from the sick-bed itself, is also an anxious task, 
especially as the days rush past and some of the deserters are as 
yet making no sign. But the Whip has his reward when he goes 
up on the right of the tellers to proclaim his triumph, It isa 
happy symptom of our political condition that for a long time 
there has been no suspicion of foul play or corrupt practices on 
the part of the gentlemen who “ manage ” the House of Commons. 
There is a seamy side to politics as to everything else, and it is 
easy to laugh at the expedients to which a Whip has sometimes to 
Tesort in order to secure votes. But it must be remembered that 
the Government must take men as it finds them, and it is clearly 
cutitled to ase any kind of influence which is not dishonest or 
oppressive. The Whip fills 9 usefn) and laborious office with much 
responsibility and not much honour. He has no opportunity of | 
distinguishing himself in debate or identifying himself with impor- | 
tant measures. Beyond the walls of Parliament his name is little | 


known, and he has usually no hope of obtaining higher official | 


rank, He is not a member of the Cabinet; and, though he may | 


privately and indirectly influence its deliberations, he is ostensibly | 


only its servant, bound to accept its conclusions and to go about 


has probably no reason to complain. 


declaring that they are the perfection of human wisdom and | 
= Yet if he can be satisfied with a sense of secret power, | 


would be willing to do so if the episcopal hint was followed up. 
As it was,no such memorial was set on foot; but, supposing 


there had been one, the authors of it would have been fully 


justified in representing it as really the production of the Bishop. 
{t seems to have been the Bishop’s wish that his interference at 
this stage of the proceedings should remain unknown to Arch- 
deacon Denison. It is needless, however, to say that the answer 
to the complainants was not kept secret, and that a copy soon 
found its way through a third person to the Archdeacon. He 
felt naturally and justly aggrieved at the Bishop’s line, and still 
more perhaps at the fact that the Bishop had not given him any 
notice, either of the complaint or of the answer to it. The Bisho 

defends himself by denying his judicial position. “ The ‘ hearing,’” 
he writes to the Archdeacon, “and ‘judging,’ and ‘ communicating 
my judgment’ on an ev parte statement, had no existence but in 
your own imagination.” No doubt if “hearing” means hearing 
both sides, and “ judging” means comparing the accusation with 
the defence, the Bishop was quite guiltless of any such procedure. 
But that he assumed, both in the letter we have quoted and in a 
subsequent interview, that the aggrieved parishioners had 
good grounds of complaint against their vicar, seems quite clear ; 
and such an assumption on the part of an official who might 
subsequently have to decide between them was a real injustice to 
the side against which it operated. A similar observation is sug- 


_ gested by the Bishop's first letter on the subject to the Arch- 


deacon. “This letter was written immediately after the interview 
with the complainants. What he had said to them is not stated, 
but that he had adopted their view of the matter in hand is evident 
from what he says to the Archdeacon. “I have no hesitation 
in saying,” he writes—and writes, it must be borne in mind, before 
hearing any account of the alleged changes at East Brent, except 
that of the complainants themselves or those who sympa- 
thized with them—“ that I think you have done them a great 
wrong in suffering their religious sensibilities to be wounded as 
they have been by unauthorised services. . . andI must add 
that, filling as you do one of the highest offices in the diocese 
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next to the Bishop, you do owe it me even more than any 
ordinary incumbent does, to keep strictly within the Church’s dis- 
cipline, and not allow doctrines to be taught from your pulpit 
which the Church has not sanctioned.” If this is not “ judging,” 
and judging “on an ex parte statement,” we confess ourselves 
walle to trame a definition of those acts. Immediately after the 
sentences quoted comes a piece of advice which, however sound it 
might be in itself, the Bishop had already put it out of the Arch- 
deacon’s power to follow with any good effect. “ What 1 think 
you ought to do is to ask your parishioners to state to you what 
are the things which most grieve and estrange them, and to do 
all in your power to meet their wishes.” Senahe that the 
Archdeacon had done so at this late stage of the dispute, what 
would have been the inference drawn by the complainants ? 
Clearly, that he had heard of the. Bishop’s advice to them to get 
up a memorial, aud that he wished to take the bull by the horns. 
Instead of looking like a desire to meet his parishioners half way, 
it would have looked like a desire to steal a march on them, and 
this result would have been entirely due to the Bishop’s misplaced 
determination not to regard himself as a judge. 

Upon a great purt of the letters that follow there is no need to 
touch. On the 3rd of January the Bishop forwarded to Arch- 
deacon Denison a memorial, signed by six householders of East 
Brent, setting forth certain “innovations” in the “ritual aud 
service” of the parish church, and claiming protection against 
“the continuauce and spread of a system of teaching . . . directly 
contrary to the iaw of the land, and to the teaching of the Reformed 
Church of England.” In this it will be seen that the Bishop did 
what he ouylit to have done more than two months before. To 
these charges the Archdeacon sent a formal answer, denying some 
of the acts attributed to him, and justifying others. The Bishop 
thereupon issued certain “ formal and Lap ye emp directions ” 
amounting to a prohibition of all but two of the practices com- 

lained of, and the Archdeacon closes the correspondence, so far as 
it concerns himself alone, by refusing to render “ un-canonical ” 
obedience to a ** modern and self-stultifying interpretation ” of the 
law of the Church of England. It would have been well for the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells if the correspondence had ended here. 
He had reduced the controversy between himself and the Arch- 
deacon to a fair legal issue, and the only question that remained 
for him to consider was whether his duty to the complainants re- 

uired him to institute proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

nfortunately it seems to have occurred to him that, though he 
could not touch the Archdeacon except at some expense to him- 
self, there were others whom he could touch without incurring any 
cost or trouble whatever. The vicar of East Brent is a beneficed 
clergyman, aud as such he is irremovable except by process of 

w. The curates of Kast Brent are not beneficed clergymen, and 
consequently they may be ejected without any regard for law. 
The day belore issuing his monition to the Archdeacon, the Bishop 
wrote to each of the curates, giving them notice that unless within 
@ fortnight they could show reason to the contrary he should sum- 
marily revoke their licenses. The curates, with an irony perhaps 
not quite unintentional, “respectfully submit ” that in order to 
their being in a position to show cause to the contrary, it is neces- 
sary to know the precise ground upon which the Bishop proposes 
to subject them to this heavy penalty. Toone of them the Bishop 
answers with pious naivelé that he does not think himself 
bound, either by law or by that fairness which he hopes 
no provocation will ever induce him to lose sight of, to 
furnish “him with any specific and precise charges as the 
ground of his proposed action. But in a letter to the other 
curate, Mr. Henry Denison, he gives as his reason the unlaw- 
ful practices in Mast Brent Church, “most of which, if not 
all, were introduced by yourself.” 
letter was sent, Archdeacon Denison had written to the Bishop 
—“My two curates act for me, with me, and with my 
express sanction in all particulars”; and a few days before 
it was sent he had further written, “The whole responsi- 
bility is mine and not theirs in any particular.” The Arch- 
deacon naturally infers that the Bishop does not believe him. 
We have no doubt that the Bishop believes him ; indeed, the no- 
tion that Archdeacon Denison would allow the services in his 
own churen to be ordered by any one except himself is too absurd 
to be entertained for an instaut—least of all by his own Dio- 
cesan, The simple truth of the matter is that the Bishop wanted 
to do something to mark his disapprobation of the Archdeacon’s 
proceedings, and preferred to punish the curates, who could only 
submit, rather than the vicar, who might and would resist. 
That he could only do this by committing an act of patent in- 
justice was nothing to the purpose. Fair dealing towards a 
couple of enthusiastic young men is not to be put in comparison 
with episcopal authority. By the side of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells the Church Association itself shows to advantage. It 
does fly at incumbents. We had hoped that by procuring un- 
mistakable legal decisions on every disputed point of ritual it had 
made even Bishops ashamed of flying at anything less. Yet the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells is well known to be in private life both 
@ generous and a kind-hearted man. But having at the outset 
committed himself to a false estimate of his position he has at 
last had to choose between personal inconsistency and official 
autocracy; and when such a temptation befalls a man it is rare 
that he makes the truly courageous choice. 


Now two months before this | é 
| though the latter can certainly find names for most things 


THE SWISS CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 

ha Swiss Nationalrath was employed during the latter pe 

of January in discussing questions of the class which are, jg 
the strictest sense of the word, constitutional. We mean questiong 
directly touching the various powers of government, their di 
among the executive and legislative bodies, and the mode of 
appointment of those who have to discharge them. Many of thg 
questions which have been discussed during the present revisiog 
of the Federal Constitution are not constitutional questions in this 
sense. Some of them could hardly have become constitutiong} 
questions at all under any but a Federal system. Take, for ign. 
stance, the question of education, which has filled so prominent g 
part in the discussions of the Federal Assembly. It is manifest 
that questions whether education shall or shall not be com 
sory or gratuitous, whether clergymen and members of religious 
orders shall be allowed to act as teachers, are not in 
strictness constitutional questions. They are questions whi 
have nothing to do with the form of government or the manner 
of its administration. They are questions which might arigg 
equally in a pure democracy and in an absolute monarchy. And 
in any State not being Federal, whatever might be its form of 
government, they could be dealt with by an ordinary act of the 
legislative body. If any such State chose to make them articles 
of its Constitution, it would simply be in order to nmmake its de. 
cision on those points more solemn and less easily changed, 
There is no necessity in any non-Federal State for maki 
constitutional questions of them. But in a Federal State, if 
it is wished to have any common legislation on such points 
over the whole country, it can be had only by making a 
provision in the Federal Constitution on the subject. The ordi- 
nary Federal legislation cannot touch any matter which is not 
expressly committed to it by the Federal Pact; all matters 
not so expressly committed come within the sphere of the sovereign 
rights of the Cantons. Jf therefore the point is to be dealt with 
by Federal authority, a commission to deal with it must be 
entrusted to the Federal power by the Federal Constitution. Ip 
this way almost any point may, in a Federal State, become a 
cu..stitutional point, because it may be neediul to determine how 
far it is to be brought within the range of the /ederal power, and 
how far to be left within the competence of the Cantons. But 
the present session of the ationairath has been mainly occupied 
with questions which are constitutional in the strictest sense, and 
which would be looked on as constitutional questions anywhere, 
Such is the proposal that the executive power, the Lundesrath, 
should be chosen directly by the people, and not, as at present, 
by the Federal Assembly. Such is the still more startling pro- 
posal to abolish one branch of the Federal Legislature, the 
Stdnderath or Senate, the representative of Cantonal sovereignty. 
Such again is the smaller change by which it is proposed to 
take away the restriction which forbids clergymen of either 
Chureh from sitting in the Nationalrath, and thereby in the 
Bundesrath, Of these three proposals the first two have 
been thrown out, while the third has been carried; that 
is to say, it has passed through one of the four ordeals through 
which every amendment of the Federal Constitution has to 
pass. But the main interest of the debates—and we may add 
that we have read them throughout with the highest interest— 
gathers round the proposals to bring in a direct popular control 
in some shape or another over the resolutions of the two Houses 
of the Federal Assembly. 

These different proposals take the form of Volksinitiative, 
Veto, Volksreferendum, and the Volksreferendum may be either 
faukultativ or obligatorisch. We confess to a certain malicious 
pleasure that neither the English nor the German tongue— 


—seems able to find names for these strange devices. The 
object of the Veto or Referendum in its different forms is to pro- 
vide a means of appealing from the resolutions of the two Llouses 
to a popular vote, a system which has been introduced in several 
of the Cantonal governments. Either as a matter of course, or 
when a certain number of Swiss citizens or Cantonal governments 
demand it, the acts, or some classes of the acts, of the Federal 
Assembly are to be submitted to a vote of Yea or Nay at the 
hands of the whole Swiss people, accompanied or not accompanied 
by a like Yea or Nay vote of the Cantons voting as Cantons. 
The Volksinitzative would oblige the Legislature to legislate on 
given question on the demand of a certain number of Cantons or 
of Swiss citizens. This right at present exists only in the case of 
an amendment of the Federal Constitution. ‘The two Houses can 
at any moment undertake the revision of the Constitution of their 
own tree will. In case fifty thousand Swiss citizens demand @ 
revision, a Yea or Nay vote of the people is taken whether there 
shall be a revision or not. If the popular vote is Yea, the 
Houses are bound to proceed to the revision, and the same popular 
vote of revision or no revision is taken when one House votes iit 
favour of a revision and the other against it. When both 
Houses have agreed on the amendments to be proposed, 
their resolutions are submitted to the Yea or Nay vote 
both of the Cantons and of the people. This system, or 
something like it, the supporters of the Initiative, Veto, or 
Referendum, wish to apply to other acts of the Federal Assem- 
bly besides constitutional amendments. But of course end- 
less changes may be rung on the different details of these 
proposals. Shall there be only an Initiative, or only a Referen- 


dum, or both at once? How many citizens must join in the 
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demand for the Initiative to take effect ? Shall the Referendum take 
in all cases, or only in certain specified when the Houses 
themselves vote for it, or when a fixed number of citizens or of 
Cantons demands it? Shall all acts of the Assembly be liable to 
the Referendum, or only some particular class of acts? Especially, 
shall treaties with foreign States, declarations of war, and such- 
like international matters, be subject to the Referendum as well as 
the internal legislation of the Confederation ? And again a ques- 
tion—the most interesting of all to students of Federal politics—is 
the Referendum to consist only of a general vote of the Swiss 
le, or shall it also take in, as is now the case with regard toa 
constitutional amendment, a vote ofthe Cantons as Cantons? On 
these points the proposals of the Committees of the two Houses are 
different, and a crowd of amendments have been made by indivi- 
dual members. The Dundesrath has no Jorapeeel at all. The 
Committee of the Standerath proposes that Federal laws and votes 
of money amounting to more than a million of francs shall be 
submitted to a vote both of the people and of the Cantons, either 
when the two Houses themselves vote for such an appeal, or when 
the appeal is demanded either by five Cantons or by 50,000 Swiss 
citizens. The Committee of the Nationalrath proposes that a 
certain class of Federal laws—namely, those passed under the 
wers which it is now proposed to transfer from the Cantons 
to the Confederation—shall be submitted to the vote of the 
je and of the Cantons as a matter of course, and 
that the same may be done with laws of any other kind 
whenever the two Houses themselves may think fit. The same 
Committee also proposes the introduction of the Volksinitiative in 
this form, that, whenever fifty thousand citizens demand a change 
in the law, the two Houses may at once draw up a proposal to be 
submitted to the vote of the people and of the Cantons; and if 
they do not approve of the suggestion, a vote of the people and of 
the Cantons shall be taken on the question whether the Assembly 
shall legislate on the subject or not. It follows that, by the pro- 
posal of the Committee of the Nationalrath, though not by that of 
the Sténderath, the Assembly may be obliged to legislate on a 
matter against its will, But it will also be observed that neither 
Committee yrpeue to submit anything bearing on foreign affairs 
to the popular vote. These are the proposals of the two Com- 
mittees; the amendments of individual members were far too many 
for us to give them in detail. And besides the various forms of 
Initiative and Referendum there was a proposal of M. Carteret of 
Geneva, according to which there would be no popular voice on 
any legisiative matter, but, on the demand of a fixed number of 
citizens, a new election of the Assembly should take place. That 
is to say, the people as sovereign would be invested with the 
power of dissolving Parliament, whereas now the Assembly, once 
elected, comes to an end at the close of its three years’ term, but 
cannot be dissolved sooner. 
In the debates on these questions, which were marked by many 
hes of great ability on both sides, the main question was 
iefly dealt with as one of centralization. The extreme proposal 
to abolish the Stdnderath met with few supporters, but it shows 
the direction in which things are tending among a powerful party. 
The abolition of the Stdnderath would be equivalent to a 
surrender of the Federal system. All Federal legislation 
would then depend on a numerical majority, by which the smaller 
Cantons might easily be swamped. And without going this 
the more zealous supporters of the Referendum urged 
that the confirmation of the acts of the Assembly should be 
the vote of the people alone, without any distinct vote of the 
antons. Here again we have the appeal to the mere numerical 
majority, without any regard to the existence of the Cantons as 
sovereign States. Proposals of this sort of course united several 
classes of enemies against them. They would naturally be opposed 
by all who object to any sort of change, and- by all a2 object to 
further changes of a democratic kind. But they would further be 
opposed by all those, whatever may be their politics on other 
matters, who cleave to the sovereign rights of the Cantons, as at 
once the historic Constitution of the country, as the Constitution best 
adapted to its actual condition, and as the only means of preserving 
the rights of large classes of the Swiss nation. Here then, as at 
other stages of ‘the debates, we find men pulling together whose 
notions on other points are widely different; we find the oldest 
and the newest Cantons working in a common cause; for anything 
that infringes on cantonal rights is equally threatening to Uri and 
to Geneva. The Initiative Referendum are thus opposed on two 
grounds, either of which alone certainly seems to us to be quite 
conclusive. If Switzerland isto remain whatshe has hitherto been, 
she must cleave to the Federal principle, which alone can secure 
really equal freedom and prosperity to the various elements which 
have been brought together within her bounds. And, as we have 
before said, the appeal from Parliament to the people at large, 
from the better ph tne to the worse informed, surely overthrows 
every principle of representative government. It is no answer 
to say that, use several Cantons have adopted the system, the 
ederation must adopt it also. Opinions differ widely as to 
the working of the Referendum in those Cantons which have 
adopted it. But, be it never so good in the Cantons, it does not 
follow that it is suited for the Confederation, We may reasonably 
expect that the average of intellect and experience will stand 
higher among the members of the Federal Assembly than among 
ie members of a merely Cantonal body. It is certain that they 
will often have to deal with affairs of a higher and more difficult 
nature than those which can come before a Cantonal body. It is 
therefore verfectly conceivable that the Referendum may work 


well in certain Cantons, and yet not be at all suited for the higher 
range of the Confederation. In a country which has full 
freedom of the press and full right of meeting and petition, 
and which further chooses its representatives for three years only 
by universal suffrage, it is hard to see what more is wanted in 
the way of popular rights. The example of the Landesgemeinden 
proves nothing. They are Assemblies; but an Assembly of the 
whole Swiss people is as impossible as an Assembly of the whole 
English people. Every one knows the difference between a vote 
given in a deliberative body and the mere signature of a paper. 
And a vote given after the fashion of the Referendum has much more 
in common with the latter process than with the former. On the 
other hand, some references to the Bonapartist plébiscites, as a 
warning against the Referendum, prove withing the other way. In 
a Bonapartist p/ébiscite the whole thing is a sham ; there is no real 
choice; the alternatives are Bonaparte or chaos. But in the 
Referendum there is a real choice between the existing state of 
things and the proposed change in the law. A negative vote is 
conservative ; it leaves things as they are. And many members 
seem to fear that the main effect of the Referendum would be to 
hinder progress by the throwing out of good measures, It is 
spoken of by the emphatic name of a Hemmschuh, a drag. 

Some of the speeches during this long debate deserve special 
mention. It was opened by a vigorous speech of Herr Scherer of 
Ziirich on behalf of the proposed changes, which was presently 
followed by one from Herr Anderwert of Thurgau against the 
distinct vote of the Cantons. The historian Segesser of Luzern 
clearly set forth the opposition between the Federal and the purely 
democratic principles; he defended the vote of the Cantons, without 
which the Federal principle would be upset, but at the same time 
he somewhat startlingly argued for placing treaties with foreign 
States on a level with Federal laws and decrees, making them 
subject to any form of Referendum which might be introduced. 
Herr Segesser voted against both the Initiative and the Referendum. 
The President of the Nationalrath, Herr Brunner, and Herr Welti, 
the newly chosen President of the Confederation, both descended 
into the arena. Herr Brunner spoke in favour of the changes, 
while the Bundesprdsident, in a speech of high eloquence, defended 
the system under which the Confederation was honoured and 
flourishing, showed how utterly inapplicable the Referendum was 
to Federal affairs, exposed the fallacy of the argument drawn from 
its use in Cantonal affairs and still more from the analogy of the 
Landesgemeinden :— 

Die Landsgemeindeordnung hat mit dem Referendum nichts zu thun, 
weil die Form, in welcher der Wille des Volkes sich ausspricht, bei jener 
eine lebendige, bei dem Referendum eine todte papierene Form ist. 

The President ended by an appeal for the preservation of Com- 
munal rights and the extension of education, as better means to 
raise the character of the people at large than any extension of 
its political powers. Herr Bider of Baselland gave an amusing 
description of the working, or rather no-working, of the Referendum 
in the odd little commonwealth to which he belongs, in which it 
seems the great difliculty is to get people to vote at all about any- 
thing. Soon after this voice from the youngest of democracies 
came one from well-nigh the oldest, pa we can understand the 
feelings with which a representative of Schwyz, Herr Eberle, 
spoke of the theories of “die neuen Demokraten,” and called on 
his countrymen to stand fast by the ancient principles of their 
Federal system. A powerful argumentative speech from Dr. 
Escher of Ziirich followed on the same side, while Herr Caflisch 
of Graubiinden pleaded for the Referendum as not being a central- 
izing institution, and appealed to the experience of his own 
Canton, where the Referendum was of immemorial antiquity. 
We doubt, however, the analogy between the exercise of com- 
munal sovereignty in the old Confederation of the three Leagues, 
and the eferendwn as now proposed. Other remarkable 
speeches were those of M. Carteret of Geneva and Herr Gonzen- 
bach of Bern, on what we suppose we must call the Conservative 
side, though the name sounds odd when applied to so strong] 
democratic a politician as M. Carteret. One sentence of his is we 
worth preserving, pointing out the impossibility of really carryin 
out the proposed changes on account of the endless demands whic 
they would make on the time and attention of the people. He says 
—we have his speech before us only in the German version :— 

Wir sind keine Athoner, wir besitzen keine Sklaven, die unsere Arbeit 

vorrichten wahrend wir uns zum Forum begeben. 
The vigorous assertions of Cantonal rights which were made in the 
course of this debate were certainly not needless, when one speaker 
could so far forget the whole history of his country as to say, 
“ Die Kantone sind nichts anderes als Fragmente des Schweizer- 
volkes.” Yet we can thank the same speaker, Herr Feer-Herzog, 
for so clear and sound a distinction as the following :— 

Er will die Wahrheit der Demokratie, und diese kommt nur in den 
kleinern demokratisclren Kantonen vor, in den iibrigen Kantonen ist das 
Repriisentativsystem dic wahre Demvokratie. 

When the House divided, the peculiar mode of voting by 
successive and conditional divisions yives each member the oppor- 
tunity of voting conditionally for what he considers second best, 
as Well as positively for what he thinks best of all. ‘Thus the 
“ fakultative Referendum” was carried conditionally against 
the “obligatorische Referendum” by 79 votes against 26. 
But when the final vote came whether there should be 
any Jeferendum at all, the House divided equally, and 
it was decided in favour of the Referendum only by the 


casting-vote of President Brunner. ‘The vote of the Can- 
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tons was rejected by 59 votes against 50, and the Initia- 
tive was carried by 60 votes against 7; he result is a vote 
on the part of the Nationalrath, that Federal laws and decrees, 
but not treaties with foreign Powers, shall be submitted to a vote 
of the people whenever the Assembly itself thinks good, and when- 
ever five Cantons or 50,000 citizens demand it. Again, when 
50,000 citizens demand legislation on any subject, if the Assemb] 
approves the demand, they will at once proceed to legislation. If 

ey disapprove it, a vote of the people is to decide whether there 
shall be any legislation or not, and another vote of the people 
will finally decide on proposals of the Assembly. It remains to be 
seen wheler this resolution of the Nationalrath will be accepted 
by the Sténderath, by the Cantons, and by the people at large. 


A STRANGE STORY. 


HE “ very extraordinary story” which has lately appeared in 

the Times might, if there had not been the Tichborne case 

and the Alabama claims to take priority, have occupied the atten- 
tion of society as strongly as did the disappearance a few years 
ago of Mr. Speke. It may be useful perhaps to remark that the 
small number of unimaginative persons who declined to believe 
that Mr. Speke had been murdered turned out to be right. That 
gentleman, to the great loss of sensational novelists and drama- 
tists, appeared after a few weeks to be living in the country, and 
thus dissipated the growing belief that there existed certain mys- 
teries of London which had never been penetrated by the police. 
In opposition to the opinion which prevailed during the interval of 
suspense, it was urged that there are plenty of places in London 
where you may lose your money or your character, but it would 
be inconvenient to deprive you of life. The rule of law which 
uires proof of the corpus delicti before trying a man for 
murder is founded in common sense. If there were not such a 
rule, many persons would have been hanged for supposed murders 
which had never been committed. It is of course possible that a 
body may be so completely destroyed as to leave no trace behind. 
In the drama of the Bells, which Mr. Irving’s acting makes so 
ainfully impressive, the body of the Polish Jew is supposed to 
an been thrown into a lime-kiln and entirely consumed. But 
as the murder was committed for the sake of the Jew’s money, 
which the murderer keeps or employs in trade, it is obvious that 
if eminent respectability had not disarmed suspicion, an intelligent 
policeman would, “in consequence of information received,” have 
waited upon Matthias and put to him some troublesome inquiries. 
We are not objecting to a play because it involves an improba- 
bility; for if Le Jwf polonais had not been written, Mr. Irving 
could not have acted in the Bells, We remember what has been 

said as to animals conversing :— 
’Tis plain that they were always able 
To hold discourse, at least in fable. 

It’ happens, however, that lime-kilns are not common in a great 
city, and if we suggested sausage-mills as a substitute, it might be 
answered that there would be a practical difficulty about buttons. 
We avail ourselves of our recollection of Mr. Speke’s case for 
the pu of suggesting that here is an opportunity for the 
Spiritualists to convince unbelievers of the truth of their preten- 
sions to hold converse with the unseen world. The attempts to 
obtain information from spirits as to Mr. Speke’s condition were 
unsuccessful, but as a Society has been lately formed for the more 
systematic investigation of spiritual performances upon articles of 
furniture, it is possible that the disappearance of Mr. Bauer may 
by its help be correctly explained. For our own part we disbelieve 
in the potency in London alike of secret societies and of spirit- 
rapping, but in both respects we are open to conviction, and if the 
spirits would conduct us to the place where Mr. Bauer was impri- 
soned and murdered, we would confess two mistakes at the same 
time. But in the absence of further evidence we shall continue to 
disbelieve in the perpetration, within the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict, of more than very few murders of which some trace does not re- 
main. A few spots of blood, or any remains which might be sup- 
posed by possibility to be human, would suffice to set the police 
upon inquiry, and the newspapers upon the manufacture of sen- 
coliossl lading articles. A secret society which murders men as 
a punishment for thinking of marrying would be doubly abhor- 
rent to the feelings of Englishmen, and its members, if they be- 
came suspected, would find London an exceedingly warm place. 
Many of us remember the excitement which was created some 
years ago by what was called the Waterloo Bridge mystery, and 
the alarmists are entitled to the admission that the murderer—if it 
‘was a murder—was not discovered. Supposing that the fate of 
Mr. Bauer should remain unknown, the material will be supplied 
for a play or novel, or both, of the most exciting kind. So far as 
we remember, the Euston Railway Station has not yet been 
brought upon the stage, and we should expect that an accurate 
representation of it, with some real cabs and horses, would suffice 
to ensure a six months’ run even for a piece which in other re- 
cts might be poorly qualified for public favour. But in mo- 
erately skilful hands adrama upon this subject could not fail to 
be enormously successful. It is true that when we are sitting 
coolly in our rooms reading the newspapers, the suggestion that a 
man was kidnapped in daytime—we will not say daylight, for 
there may have been none—at Euston a and carried 
away is absurd. A cry for help would have brought to 
his assistance porters, policemen, and the general public, among 
whom it may be conjectured that at least one specimen of the 


genus penny-a-liner would have been included. But alth 
this is obvious in the morning, we are not quite sure that 
absurdity of the incident might not by skilful management hy 
momentarily obscured from the excited audience of a theatre jn 
the evening. We remember, however, that lately at the § 
Theatre a girl was brought upon the stage to be murdered, ax} 
the audience were desired to understand that she had been gb. 
ducted for the purpose front an hotel in Furnival’s Inn; but the 
manager did not venture to represent the actual abduction, He 
must have thought that that would be piling it up rather too 
high. Nevertheless the story, as it has been told, dates the kiq. 
napping of Mr. Bauer within three hours after noon, and that 
feature, if unchanged, would, we think, offer difficulty in treat. 
ment. But there are other features upon which a dramatist would 
fasten with delight. There would of course be a first act, 
perhaps, as more fashionable, a prologue, in which Mr. Bauer ag g 
—_= would be admitted with any quantity of mysterious and 
orrific rites to the Society whose rules he afterwards jp. 
fringed. As none of us, critics or others, know anything about 
this Society except its object, the author, manager, and scene. 
ainter might indulge in the raw-head-and-bloody-bones style of 
sas toan unlimited extent. The quaffing of a bowl of human 
gore would be a necessary incident of such a ceremony. There 
would next be a love-making scene, ending in an engagement, 
which would most properly transact itself in a garden at Moser 
by moonlight, with an emissary of the Society watching ang 
listening behind a tree. There might then, if the Socie 
had not been already made the most of, be a scene in whi 
Mr. Bauer would be informed against, and tried in his ab- 
sence, and sentenced to death by the hands of certain ap- 
“Seog executioners of the Society’s decree. We should next 
ave the parting of Mr. Bauer from his family and his be- 
trothed, and perhaps one or two incidents of his journey 
and voyage to London, which might be of a comic character, 
to relieve the solemnity of other scenes. The kidnapping at 
Euston Square, performed to an accompaniment of rapid musi 
would have a tremendous and overpowering effect, and it would 
be followed by a view of the interior of the headquarters of the 
“ Sufficient Number,” in which we should contemplate Mr. Bauer 
undergoing an imprisonment which must briefly end in death, 
We need not say that the theatrical artists employed upon this 
scene might exercise their imagination to an unlimited extent, 
being, at least in our judgment, entirely unfettered by any possible 
reality to which they need have regard. They would not be 
called upon to place the dread abode of these avengers in any 
pepe street or square, so that each spectator on his retum 
ome might have the luxury of believing that imprisonment and 
murder were being perpetrated next door to him without im- 
ediment or even suspicion by the police. The composition by 
Mr. Bauer of the letter which has been published in the Times 
could of course be interspered with any quantity of pathetic ex- 
clamations on the hardness of his fate in being thus cut off at 
once from life and love. The author of the drama might, if he 
so pleased, seek a precedent for a dying speech among the Greek 
tragedies, but he must be careful not to allow Mr. Bauer to 
apostrophize the sun, because the ne osition that that luminary 
appeared in London in January would be almost more ridiculous 
than that of the existence of a secret Society which murders and 
makes away with men whenever it sees occasion. It is remark- 
able, by the way, that Mr. Speke was said to have disappeared 
because he did not wish to marry, and that Mr. Bauer is said to 
have disappeared because he did. 

Taking the story as it has been told, it appears that Mr. Bauer 
and his luggage were simultaneously abducted from the station. 
A telegram despatched at five minutes past twelve from Euston 
Square reached Messrs. Blews & Co. at Birmingham, and must 
therefore have been sent either by Mr. Bauer or by the Sufficient 
Number. But if they seized and carried him off before he 
reached the station, they could have no motive for taking the 
trouble and risking the exposure necessary to send this hem 
Considering, too, that Mr. Bauer was staying at the Charing 
Hotel, and had an interview that morning with a gentleman upon 
business, he could only have been in places where the task of 
kidnapping him without exclamations, which must have attracted 
notice, would have been quite as difficult as at Euston Square. 
A good many years ago, when Burk and Hare were performing 
their exploits, timid people were ready to believe that a plaster 
might be placed over a man’s face and the man thrust into 
a sack and carried off, say from the Strand or any other 
crowded thoroughfare. At that time, however, the very object of 
the crime was supposed to be the possession of a body, whereas 
now the existence of a body would be a great, and almost insur- 
mountable, embarrassment to the criminals. But, supposing that 
Mr. Bauer did arrive at the station, we cannot but remark that 
the tendency of railway porters to exact fees from passengers, 
instead of being a fault, deserves to be regarded as a beneficent 
arrangement, of which Directors ought to be allowed to divide 
the credit with Providence. An instinct equally beautiful and 
useful with that which guides the bee to build Fl cells would 
have taught railway porters that Mr. Bauer was a foreigner 
requiring, and able to appreciate and reward, assistance. They 
would have captured him and his luggage in a friendly, but 
determined, manner the moment that he stepped out of the 
which brought him to the station, and it would have needed a 
very sufficient number to have taken him and his belongings out 
of their hands, We may doubt whether the police could detect & 
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Salling Wa we cannot doubt that railway porters would have 
ensured the safety of Mr. Bauer. 
"It appears from a further statement in the Times that both the 
who drove Mr. Bauer to the station, and a porter to whom 
he spoke at the station, have been found. It is not clear what be- 
came of his luggage. The letter purporting to be written by him 
states his belief that it had been destroyed by the intending 
murderers. But if it reached the station, they would not be og | 
to take the trouble to remove it even if they had the power. It 
js further stated that the letter signed “L. R. Bauer” and that 
subscribed “A Sufficient Number,” have been pronounced by an 
to be written by the same hand. It is now stated that a 
y, which may gpd be that of Mr. Bauer, has been discovered 
jn the Thames. We forbear to enter upon conjecture, but, if it 
clearly appears that he is dead, the first step will have been taken 
towards showing that he may have been murdered. 


THE GROANS OF THE TRADESMEN 


OST of our readers are probably aware that there are in 
M London certain institutions called Co-operative Stores, 
whose members have the privilege of obtaining genuine articles 
of daily consumption at moderate prices. The two most important 
associations of this kind are, nominally at least, connected with the 
Civil Service; the labour of establishing these institutions was 
undertaken by persons in Government employment, but the quali- 
fications of membership have been interpreted with extreme 
liberality, and members of either House of Parliament, clergymen, 
barristers, military and naval officers, and friends introduced by 
them, have for the purposes of these associations been considered 
as belonging to the Civil Service. The oldest institution of the kind 
in London was established in 1865, and its headquarters are in 
Monkwell Street. It has now large premises both in Monkwell 
Street andin Long Acre, and it numbers about 25,000 members, 
A kindred association, which is younger only by a few months 
than the one we have mentioned, has its headquarters in the Hay- 
market, and numbers about 12,000 members; and each of these 
centres of novel, but perfectly legitimate, trading is crowded with 
customers day by day, while the street is thronged every after- 
noon with the carriages of well-to-do persons, who fail to 
recognize the fact that their money is entrusted to them for 
the special benefit of their tradespeople. We are not sur- 
prised that many shopkeepers regard these institutions as 
things to be put down by all available means, whether legitimate 
or otherwise, and we are not altogether surprised that they should 
have made their grievances known to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, although the fact of their having done so, while it 
serves to show the straits to which they are driven, does not 
raise our estimate of their intelligence. We learn from the report 
of the interview that they first sought the assistance of the 
Premier, and were by him handed over to the sympathies of Mr. 
Lowe. Their condition is pitiable, and the frankness with which 
they publish their wrongs is engaging. It appears that at the two 
hateful “Stores” 630,894). was paid for groceries, wines, 
drapery, and other articles during the past year. The deputation 
of tradesmen who waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the gth instant did not pour out: to him the full measure of 
their sorrows and their wrongs; they might have made their 
tale more piteous by adding that very many members of their 
own class, wiser in their generation than themselves, and 
making peace with a i too great to be resisted, had con- 
nected themselves with the odious associations, and had been 
selling on very favourable terms to their members, and that 
probably goods to the value of some 250,000/. had been in 
the same period sold by these tradesmen at wholesale prices. 
The same course is, we presume, open to the members of 
the deputation, but they prefer to regard themselves as 
the objects of Governmental protection, and to demand 
that the energies of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
shall be put forth in order that they may prey on the public with 
impunity. Their case was so weak that we can only admire 
the patience with which Mr. Lowe listened to them, and the 
well affected sympathy with which he bade them carry their 
grievances to Parliament. Impotent to put an end to the system, 
they demand that an unprecedented exercise of power shall be 
devoted to restraining civil servants from buying in the cheapest 
market. In vain were allegations recklessly made that these 
associations paid no Income-tax, that they sold excisable articles 
without license, and that the time belonging to the Government 
was diverted to the management of their aflairs. These assertions 
Were at once and authoritatively contradicted; and at last the 
sole remedy which the deputation could propose was that Mr. 
Lowe should exact eight hours a day {from clerks in Government 
offices instead of six, and that, by some means or other, not stated 
and probably not disccvered, they should be compelled to pay 
exorbitant prices for everything that they required. If the trades- 
men had their way, no two gentlemen who happened to be in the 
service of the Crown would henceforth be at liberty to club 
together in importing a hogshead of claret or a pipe of port. It 
to.he regretted that, if their own intelligence was unequal to 
discovery, neither the Solicitor mor the, Secretary to. the 


the Chancellor of, the, Jixchequer, that. it has, 
the practice’ of the Government hitherto to interfere wi 


engagements, of civil servants during their own time; it is 
Servants write books, ithat othiews write: 


ohal Chamber of: Trade told that. bedy, what.their deputation, | 


plays, and that others edit or write for reviews; so long as a civil 
servant does his duty to his office, the rest of his time is at his 
own di , and it is not in our er to interfere with the use 
which he makes of his own time.’”’ Of course nothing else could 
have been expected from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
we hope the tradesmen will lay to heart the words of sound 
common sense which Mr. Lowe bestowed on them. 

While the subject is before us we should like to have our say 
about it; and first we would remind the aggrieved tradesmen 
that the system of co-operation for the purchase of food and 
clothing did not originate with the civil servants, but with a 
body of artisans in the North, and that if, by the exercise of 
some hitherto unknown and arbitrary power, the stores connected 
with the Civil Service were closed next week, the system would 
continue, and the same associations would be carried on for the 
benefit of the same people, although probably the name might 
be changed. So thoroughly indeed is the principle established, 
and so perverted is the public conscience, which fails to see the 
duty of every householder to tax himself for the benefit of 
the shopkeepers, that such associations are springing up on all 
sides, with a rapidity indeed which has made us suspect in 
some instances that they are but private shops under another 
name. We have ourselves suggested in these columns a con- 
siderable extension of the system ™* to articles of daily use which 
are perishable in their nature. At present butchers, fishmongers, 
and greengrocers are unaffected by co-operative rivalry ; but the 
establishment of markets in all our suburbs would bring these 
classes to the same depth of whining discontent and helpless dis- 
may to which their brethren who deal in groceries and the like 
are reduced. 

The real origin of the co-operative movement is to be found in 
the false and vicious principles on which retail trade is ordinarily 
conducted. The tradesmen have had their innings, and very long 
innings they have been; the public on whom they have preyed has 
been a helpless victim; for long it bore with adulteration and ex- 
tortion, but the time came at length when the point of endurance 
was reached and passed. Not only are the labourer’s beer and the 
spinster’s tea doctored and — until the —e properties of 
hens articles can with difficu v be discerned, but the very 
medicines on the purity of which a life may depend cannot be 
obtained with confidence. The attempts to redress these evils 
were bungling and unbusiness-like at first; but they have now 
passed through the experimental stage, and are established in 
full working power. ‘The consuming public has discovered the 
virtue of paying ready money and buying at wholesale rates; and 
persons who have made this discovery are not likely to retrace their 
steps—indeed they could hardly do so if py Aes e Even as itis, 
prices are increasing rapidly, and it is but sober truth to say that if 
this country were engaged in war next week, many households 
whose annual income is measured by hundreds of pounds would, 
under the pressure of increased prices, in a few months come in 
sight of ps like want. Persons whose earnings are 
stationary, and who see little prospect of easier circumstances, will 
be slow to learn the duty of supporting retail tradesmen because 
they contribute to the Income-tax and are a part of our social 
system ; and indeed we know of no amount of wealth which would 
make it criminal in its possessor to buy in the cheapest market. 
Instead of repressing efforts at independence and economy, the 
Government will do better to devote its attention to the more 
stringent enforcement of laws which exist, or, if necessary, to the 

assing of new laws, for the punishment of fraudulent traders. 
We question whether the rascal who bag us by easy stages is 
less of a criminal than the garotter, and it may be that we shall 
not get wholesome food for our money until some highly respect- 
able vestryman has been subjected to the same punishment, and 
we have had an opportunity of learning, through the energy of the 
Daily Telegraph, how he bore it. Weare too apt to thank God 
that we are not as other men are, that wholesale frauds are not of 
such frequent occurrence amongst us as they are elsewhere; but 
after all we believe that to be the highest type of honesty and 
morality which is tried and not found wanting in the little things 
of everyday life. Itis not given to every man to make a great 
coup which ruins hundreds while it enriches himself; but it is in 
the power of every tradesman to sell things which are pure, to 
measure them by honest weights, to charge, not what he thinks 
his customers can be made to pay, but what he knows to be a fair 
remuneration, and to give ready-money customers the full benefit 
of their prompt payments. ‘The tradespeople seem at present to 
be much disturbed, and not without reason ; they have clamoured 
for free trade, but, like the Yarmouth fisherman who advocated 
free trade in everything but herrings, they have demanded an 
exception to be made in their own interests. We would advise 
them, however, not to be too prone to seek the aid of the 
Government, lest they thereby become the subjects of its care 
in a manner which would be distasteful to themselves, although 
gratifying probably to their customers. It is futile for them to 
declare that they must live, and that co-operation is making this a 
difficult thing to do ; that plea has often been put forward to justify 
evil deeds, and we fear that society is just now so hard-hearted as 
to deny the necessity. There is nothing so sacred in the interests 
of the individual shopkeeper as to make him the object of excep- 
tional solicitude to‘the State; nothing so beautiful in himself or in 


his position as te render his preservation éssential tothe symmetry. 
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us, we would offer them a new’ pena tion, and say, “Try a 
little honesty.” Too long have they combined agaist their cus- 


tomers; they now find that)it isa game: at which two can play, 
and, in mercy to them, we forbear from prophesying which will 
win, 


AMONG THE SPIRITS. 


WeE are indebted to the New York Herald for a report of a case 
ina police court, in which “ the workings of the spirit world ” 
are exposed by a medium who becomes disgusted and professes to tell 
all he knows. The medium -was accused of stealing a gold watch, 
and the defence was that the charge had been trumped up to de- 
stroy his character and discredit the testimony which it was feared 
he would give against his employers. The complainant was Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fuller, ‘magnetic and electric physician,” of New 
York, who stated on cross-examination that she had never gra- 
duated in any college, but she understood electricity, and thought 
herself competent to go ahead in her profession. She believed 
that she was assisted LK spiritualistic agencies in her treatment of 
disease, and particularly by the spirit of an. Indian girl named 
Pick, “the last of the tribe of Mohicans.” She said that the 
defendant Sproul called upon her on a Sunday’ evening for the 
purpose of spiritualistic conversation, and after his departure she 
missed her watch. The defendant appeared and denied taking the 
watch, and gave a long account of his conversation with Gordon, 
who is alleged to have instigated Mrs. Fuller to bring the charge. 
He had assisted Gordon in séances, understanding that he should 
have a fair share in the proceeds of the speculation. The séances 
were opened with prayer. There was an altar, on which was a 
crucifix and seven lighted candles, and there was.a swinging censor. 
Gordon was the High Priest. ‘The religious service at opening 
was that of the High Church of England.” Gordon stated that 
he was controlled by a deceased Bishop White, and sermons were 
preached occasionally by him. Faces were exposed, and if any 

erson asked whether that was “Susan” or “ Emily,” the figure 

owed. This was Sproul’s deseription of the business carried on 
by Gordon and his associates. (Gentlemen were charged a dollar 
and ladies fifty cents. for admission. But before long the master 
spiritualist and his man quarrelled. Sproul had found a paste- 
board face of a pretended spirit in a trunk. He represents himself 
as having been up to this time deceived by Gordon; but we 
may suspect that he felt a justifiable indignation at the 
blundering manner in which his chief operated. “There,” 
said he to Gordon, “is your spitits. ou can’t sit at a 
table and give séances worth a cent. I am going to set up 
a shanty of my own and burst you up.” Hereupon Gordon put 
rags around his head and pretended to go out of his mind, 
and Sproul determined to expose the matter. At this point Mrs. 
Fuller appeared upon the scene as a spiritual reinforcement to 
Gordon. She called at Gordon’s residence, and seeing Sproul, she 
told him that spirits were around him, but wanted some medium 
to get into him, and she was the medium. “ Wanting to have 
some fun,” he pretended to be under mesmeric influence. Mrs. 
Fuller then becante unconscious, and “ put it through,” or, in other 
words, made a revelation by the help of the spirit of the Indian 
girl Pick, that Gordon could not give a séance that night, “as 
things were not harmonious,” which they certainly were not. 
She invited Sproul to visit her, promising to give him more mag- 
netic strength, and he accordingly called next evening, when the 
alleged theft was committed. 

In cross-examination Sproul stated that he became acquainted 
with Gordon about three months ago. ‘He took a notion to 
me, and wanted me to become his spiritual brother.” At this 
time Sproul was working at bookbinding. Perhaps he thought 
that if he could live without working it would be an improvement. 
He accepted Gordon’s invitation, took charge of his rooms, and 
managed his financial affairs. He did not assist Gordon in the 
séances, but “acted in the audience ”—a very expressive phrase. 
In the rooms which were placed in his charge he found card- 
board pictures. They were fourteen inches one way and ten the 
other. One of them represented Gordon’s spirit bride, dressed 
in diamonds’ and laces. This picture, apparently well known as 
the Queen of Beauty, was produced in Court. Another picture 
was of a boy, and had “Willie” underneath. People at the 
séanccs thought it was their darling little baby. Gordon held 
the pictures in his left hand. “The fraud was so bunglingly done 
that I did not think he would have the audacity to produce it.” 
When he taxed Gordon with the fraud, he answered that Sproul 
was not yet far enough advanced to understand the spirits. The 
+ ete of the Queen of Beauty, adorned with a diamond stud 

elonging to Gordon, “was performed one night to convince a 
very sceptical gentleman.” It is not stated whether he was 
convinced. 

A witness on behalf of Gordon testified his belief that the 
spirits were real, and not an illusion produced by pictures or 
other fraudulent contrivances. This witness describes himself as a 
candid seeker after knowledge. He wanted to know whether 
forms of the departed could be produced, and he is satisfied after 
attending several séances that they can. Before following this 
witness through his description of what he saw, or sup eed pin 
self to see, we will ren the eld of 

“evidence of theft was ‘that of Mrs. er, 
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have been found ip Sproul’s possession, or elsewhere, nop- 
to have’ been in any Laren handled: by him; and in. the 
absence of any evidence beyond that of Mrs. Fuller, it might hayg 
been ex that the case would have been dismissed, 
American Courts of Justice always seem to be conducted on the. 
principle of getting as much talk as possible out of every case, An 
observer of their proceedings will easily understand how it comes 
to pass that even iewsein of reputation can see nothing unreasons 
able in the claim to indirect damages for the Alabama’s cruise, 
In their own domestic:litigation they never seem to know where 
to stop in admitting evidence or arguing thereupon. In this case 
Sproul appears, and alleges that the charge against him has. been 
got up to prevent his exposing Gordon’s fraud. He describes pros 
ceedings which, if they occurred, were necessarily fraudulent, 
But, on the other hand, the prosecution produces witnesses who 
state that they did see spirits, and not merely manipulated 
pictures, at Gordon’s séances, and we'are told that Gordon himself 
would appear, and doubtless he would assert the reality of his own 
= influence. It is unnecessary to observe that neither 

ordon nor the inquirer whom he has converted can give 
evidence relevant to the charge which the police magistrate haste 
m If that officer considers himself called upon to decide 
whether the pretensions of spiritualists are true, we should think 
that he would find himself sitting upon the case even after the 
jury in the Tichborne case have been discharged. The sceptical 
gentleman for whose conversion the Queen of Beauty, according 
to Sproul’s story, was adorned with diamond studs, would be a 
most ee witness. For every sceptic on one side a believer 
might be produced on the other, and unless the spirits 
would appear and testify to their own existence, it is diffis 
cult to understand how the case could ever end at all, 
The candid inquirer denies that the effects which he saw could 
be produced as Sproul pretends they were. He asserts that 
machinery, erected at the cost of 50,000 dollars, could not produce 
them. He admits, indeed, that “ the spirits never showed their 
backs,” which to an impartial reader of the evidence rather ins 
dicates that they had no backs to show. At the end of the séance 
Gordon would appear to bein a trance. Sproul pretended that 
this was a contrivance to avoid moving until the company had 
departed. But the candid inquirer was satisfied that it was a real 
trance. On one occasion a spirit-child was seen in Gordon's 
arms. “A bloody-looking bunch” appeared on Gordon’s arm 
when he came out of the trance. Some of the company who yet 
lingered in the room went forward to find out what it was, and 
found nothing. “ They explained that it was a possible railroad 
accident somewhere, in which a child was being cut to pieces,” 
The report of the case which we have before us is incomplete, and 
we cannot feel sure that the Judge may not have admitted evi- 
dence to show that there was a railroad accident in which a child 
was cut to pieces at that moment. 

It matters little what the decision in this case may be, because 
believers in Spiritualism will continue to believe in it whatever 
estimate the Judge may form of the character or conduct of 
Sproul or Gordon. The cross-examination of the former was 
directed to show that he was a man who would do anything to 
avoid the necessity of working for his living. Assume that he 
is not what the other side say he is, and you have this remarkable 
result, that Spiritualism is “in advance of orthodoxy,” and that 
Gordon is the high priest of an improved religion, and Sproul is 
bis assistant. The proverb noscitur a sociis would appear to be 
applicable to the case. 


REVIEWS. 


BESANT AND PALMER’S JERUSALEM.* 


GREAT deal of new and concentrated light has been thrown 

of late on the history and topography of the Holy Land, 
and on that of the Holy City in particular. In the interval 
which must elapse before the scheme of a thorough survey of 
the country on a scientific scale can be carried into effect, or 
before a freer license to excavate can be expected to set at rest 
the controversies which rage as to the sacred sites, the public 
may be said to be in possession of the whole body of facts 
which the researches of the learned or the enterprise of explorers 
upon the spot has brought together for the comparison, to the 
mind’s eye, of Jerusalem as she ruled in her queenly pride with 
what she is as she now sits captive in the dust. What was. 
felt to be the most urgent need was something that should fill up 
the void in history between these two widely distant periods, 
and span the gulf of ignorance or obscurity which undeniably 
existed in all but a few specially instructed minds regarding the 
fortunes of Jerusalem, from the quenching of her light in the blood 
of her children to that rekindling of interest which forms so re- 
markable a sign of the intellectual life of our own day. i 
blank will now be in a great measure satisfactorily filled by the 
work which we owe to the joint labours of Mr.- Walter Besa 


and Professor Palmer’ The design’ ofthese: writers. is te 
ceding her full tothe present time: The city 
sity of Cambridge. London: Bentley & Son, 1371. 
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of the three main aspects which she respectively presented 
Herod, under Justinian, and under Saladin. In a succes- 
sion of chapters we follow in review the siege and capture by 
Titus and the last desperate revolt of the Jews; the Christian 
ocenpation of three hundred years; the Mahommedan conarert 
with its monumental record, the building of the Dome of the 
Rock; the Crusades, the Christian Kingdom, and the final set- 
ing down of the city under the long night of Mahommedan 
role, unbroken till our or save by the periodical flocking of a 
grims ortravellersto the Church of theSepulchre, or by amore than 
usually scandalous outbreak between the Greek and Latin monks. 
It is with the less critically known period of this eventful history, 
that of the Mahommedan rule both prior to and following the 
Christian Kingdom, that the interest of readers at large will natu- 
rally be most closely bound up, and herein it is that the novelty 
and the consequent value of our authors’ labours will be mainly 
found to lie. 

Two chief sources of information are open for the historian 
of this period. One is the contemporary and _later chronicles of 
the Crusades, written either in Latin or in the Langue d’Oil, from 
which Mr. Besant hasconstructed his portion of the work. The other 
consistsof what the Arabic historians themselves have put on record, 

which the special learning and well-known industry of the 
Lord Almoner’s Professor have been brought to bear well nigh 
for the first time. We would gladly have had some more definite 
account of the authorities on which Mr. Palmer has drawn for 
this addition to the more familiar sources of knowledge. It is 
searcely possible to obtain from his pages the slightest clue to 
either the nemes, the dates, or the place in literature with which 
these novel materials are to be associated. To what extent they 
have been disinterred by his own hands from the stores of 
nativelore and erudition which are vaguely understood to lie hidden 
in Eastern repositories long sealed to the eyes of the Giaour, or 
may have been amassed by oral contact with such wise men as may 
preserve, with the fidelity of Eastern memory, the traditions 
of their fathers, we have no information to _ us. Vague 
allusions to the “annals of the Mahommedan Empire” might be 
taken by many to imply a fund: of official and authentic 
material such as has been opened up in the archives of Simancas, 
or in the records of our own State Paper Office. Letters and pro- 
clamations of caliphs or viziers are quoted verbatim, with an ap- 
ut exactness which we are far from calling in question, but of 
which the value and interest would have been unquestionably 
enhanced by an intimation of the place where the originals were 
to be consulted. When we are told of the description of the 
mosque of ‘Omar, by “ an early pilgrim who saw it,” that it was a 
simple square building of timber, capable of holding three thou- 
ool people, and constructed over the ruins of some more ancient 
edifice, we think it hard upon the ordinary reader, who might wish 
to know more of this anonymous pilgrim and of the date of his 
visit, to be left to hunt out such points for himself among the books 
of reference at his command, with such faint guidance as the ar- 
chitectural features of the pilgrim’s story may afford. The terms 
ofcapitulation between ‘Omar and the patriarch Sophronius are given 
with all verbal formality, and the consequent scenes accompanying 
the surrender of the mosque and Sakhrah are added in detail, with 
corrections of verbal inaccuraciesin the version given us by Reynolds. 
We are then treated to “another account” of the same trans- 
action, and further on to “ another version of this conversation,” 
but we are still kept in the dark as to the nature or compara- 
tive truthfulness of these independent authorities, though a tanta- 
lizing stress is laid upon “the gteat accession to our knowledge of 
the literature of this period which has been made during the last 
century.” No doubt learned professors have all such minor matters 
as these at their fingers’ ends, and feel supreme contempt for those 
poor souls who need to have the alpha beta of Arabic literature 
or the rudiments of Mahommedan chronology put under their 
eyes. But it is byno means the usual way with scholars, in our 
time at least, to withhold from those less richly fed at the 
table of knowledge such crumbs of information as they may not 
unreasonably beg for. Many would be glad to hear more of Ibn 
‘Asikir, to whom we are referred for a statement of the grand 
roportions and rich adornments of the great Masjid of ‘Omar, as 
@ saw it early in the twelfth century, with its 50 doors, 600 
marble pillars, and 385 chains, sustaining 5,000 lamps; and its 
15 dcmes or oratories, exclusive of the lesser mosque or Cubbet 
es Sakhrah, 24 large cisterns, and 4 minarets. There must be 
many things of interest which the author of the Muthir el Gharim 
has to tell us, as well as the fact that he found inside the haram 
wall a stone tablet on which the length of the Masjid was re- 
corded as 784 cubits, and its breadth as 455 cubits. Even if we 
are right in assuming the connnen cubit to be here meant, these 
figures are not easily reconcilable with those of Ibn ‘Asakir, who 
gives as the length of the Masjid 755, and the breadth 46s, 
taking the royal cubit as his standard. We may complain of 
being left in doubt whether to ascribe to our authox’s, own, hand 
or not the full and authentic translation of.“Abd el; Melik's.,in- 
cription tunning the colonnade of the Cubbet es; Sakhrah, 
eivgh instances are given of the astounding ignorance displayed 
in the ‘translation -of. fhis curious record in. an.abridged farm.in 
Teniple of Jerusalent,. The name of.‘Abd. el.,.Melik has 
etased, Thom this remarkable inscription—the Cufic text of 
which probably owes its. ion. to. the- ignorance--of-the 
Gheistion ocempiers of the city a3 to-its dexiial of the an 
of the Divinity of Christ—and that of ‘Abdallah el Mamuiti ‘sib 
tuted ; the date, however (72 i.e. 691 A.D.), being left unaltered by 
theclumsy forger. The circumstance that several of the particulars 


of this incident are met with in the fine work of Count de Vogiié 
makes it the more tantalizing to us to find the authority for the 
residue of them withheld. Thus the Count is quoted for the 
statement of ‘Abdallah Yactt el Hamawi, a Christian Arab writer 
of the twelfth century, that the substructure of the Jewish temple 
served for the foundations of ‘Abd el Melik’s edifice, that 
monarch building a wall of smaller stones upon the more massive | 
ancient blocks; the substructures at the south-west angle 
which have been much discussed of late, having been also reared 
by him to form a platform for the Aksa. 

Many difficulties in understanding these native writers are 
cleared 2 by a more distinct attention to the terms employed by 
them. The Masjid el Aksa, for instance, is not to be taken as 
identical with the well-known mosque on the south side of the 
Haram. The latter building is called by the old writers El Jémi 
el Aksa (the word Jémi being exactly equivalent to the Greek 


ovvaywy}, and applied only to the church or building in whieh the 


called El) Aksa el Kadimeh, the “ ancient Aksa,” while the title 
Masjid el Aksa is applied to the whole sanctuary. Masjid, 
Palmer explains, is a general word derived from the verb sejada, “to 
adore,” and is applied to any spot the sacred character of which 
invites to devotion. Our “mosque,” a corruption of masjid, is 
applied in an incorrect sense to the building itself, as distinct from 

e whole sacred area, “The Jém’iel Aska, Jém‘i el Magharibeh, 
&c., are what we call mosques, but the entire Haram is a Masjid.” 
The temple of Jerusalem was entitled — El Aksa, “ the 
remote,” according to the Mahommedan doctors, either because of 
its distance from Mecca, or because it is in the centre of the earth. 
The title of Haram, or “sanctuary,” it enjoys in common with 
those of Mecca, Medina, and Hebron. The Cubbet es Sakhrah, 
imposing as are its proportions, is not properly speaking a mosque, 
not being constructed for cape prayers and ceremonials. It is 
only an — one of the numerous cubbehs with which the 
Haram area abounds, domed edifices marking the spots sacred 
in tradition. The form is all but identical with that of the 
ordinary Muslim weli or saint’s tomb, while El Jém‘i el Aksa 
is, on the other hand, @ mosque on a plan similar to those 
at aE and elsewhere, expressly designed for the 
worship of a large congregation. The primary motive which 
led to the building of the Cubbet es Sakhrah is traced 
by Professor Palmer to the Koranic legend of Mahomet’s 
night journey to heaven from the holy rock at Jerusalem. 
Over this rock, for the shelter of pilgrims, whose steps it 
was the Caliph’s desire to divert from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
and moreover to restore the Masjid of “Omar, ‘Abd el Melik con- 
structed his wondrous dome, without the slightest heed, we need 
scarcely say, to the notion of this rocky site having been either 
in fact or in legendary belief that of the Saviour’s burial- 
place. For the safe custody of the treasure, equivalent to the 
seven years’ revenue of t, which he had amassed for, 
this purpose, the Caliph first erected from his own design 
the small dome called Cubbet es Silsilah, which still exists, 
to the east of the Salkhrah, and he was so pleased with 
the effect that he ordered the model to be followed in the 
more important building. Rija ibn. Haiyih el Kendi was 
appointed controller of the treasure with the accompanying works, 
and Yezid ibn Sallim, a native of Jerusalem, his coadjutor. 
Many curious particulars of the progress of the building, the 
ornaments and offerings lavished upon it, and the costly stuff and 
perfumes used for service, are collected by Mr. Palmer. In the 
reign of the second ‘Abbasside Caliph, Abu Ja‘afer Mansiir (a.p. 
755), the wean me of the Haram es Sherif, standing upon 
its artificially raised platform, suffered severely from an earth- 
quale ; to repair which ‘Abd el Melik’s plates of gold and silver 
were stripped from the doors of the Masjid and converted into 
coin. Under his son and successor, El Mehdi, the mosque, having 
once more fallen into ruins, was rebuilt with many alterations of 
~~ the width being increased at the expense of the length. 

ill greater works were executed by El Mamitin, the son of the 
well-known Hartin er Rashid, to whom the Masjid may be said 
almost to owe its present existence. 

With no less fulness or clearness does the work before us trace 
the history of the church known as that of the Holy Sepulchite, 
the object of pilgrim bands of Christians no less multitudinous 6: 
devout than those of Moslem devotees who flocked to the Holy 
Rock ; its repeated destructions, especially that ordered’ by the 
madman E] Hakem (a.D. 1010); and the-suteessive ‘restorations 
which have resulted in the stately but heterogeneous structure. of 
our time. If the vicissitudes of the city and its holy places, newly 
culled by one of our joint authorsfrom native.records, differ.at- times 
in detail as well tone fromthose set forth by 
represented by better-known: witnesses or chroniclers, such’ niinor 
discrepancies may well be exenséd on the ground put forth in the 
that the one narrative. iss Mahommedan,. the other Chris- 

ian... We have. dwelt, by preference. uponthose portions. ofthe 
work. which lie somewhat beyond the:nsual sources of informa- 

ss and untingging interest the historieal drama of the City.o 
Cities’ till falls “upon. ‘thé massacre of, Acre, the 
night of ‘five centuries sets in during which Jerusalem —has-no 
history..dn_ appendix an.excellent.cumaaary is addediof the 


the thet of the eity- which 
verified by excavation, and which’ ‘ne taken ais’ Tas 


for all future speculation or research. 


congregate), or simply El Aksa; the substructures 
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WHITE’S HISTORY OF THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN.* 
lage book presents itself in what a grazier might call “ first- 
rate condition.” In paper, printing, and covering it has 
everything that money can give and good taste approve. All is 
sobered down to a gravity becoming the sedate historian. Takin 
it in hand is like receiving a visit front some stranger of dignifi 
and impressive mien attired in the perfection of gentlemanly pro- 
priety, who forthwith excites your curiosity touching the question 
whether the intellect within responds to the goodly exterior. Are 
you in the presence of a really great man or of “ a solemn sham” ? 
The reader will soon find the solution for himself in the present 
instance, and we shall not anticipate him by a prejudgment. 
There are certain features about the book which perhaps may at 
the commencement of his investigation puzzle him somewhat. 
It gama an odd mixture of ambition and simplicity, of modesty 
and conceit. The author begins by telling us that, having, “by 
the divine blessing, arrived at a period of existence when in a 
great measure” he had “overcome the toil and trouble of 
active life,” he turned his attention to the early history of Scot- 
land. Consequently, the present volume is the result of what 
he calls his “ investigations” and of his reliance on his “ own 
judgment among the numerous authorities” consulted by him. 
e affords us a list of these “ numerous authorities,” and this 
list is of a character that will be welcomed as new and refreshing 


' to persons accustomed to the ware of the ordinary historical com- 


we. He—not the present author, but the ordinary compiler— 
ving got his fact fram some common source, traces his way back 
through the mazes of recondite authorities till he is able to lift it 
on the top of a mountain of learning. He has found it in Hume 
or Goldsmith, but he presents to you as his informers Nennius, 
Gildas, Venerable Bede, William of Malmesbury, Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, Ordericus Vitalis, and Giraldus Cambrensis. Mr. White 
plays no such game, but with a noble simplicity and candour gives 
the real names of his “numerous authorities ’—as, for instance, 
“Hume, D., the History of England, London, 1808, 10 vols.” ; 
“Henry, R., the History of Great Britain, London, 1805, 12 
vols.” ; ‘Turner, 8., the History of England during the Middle 
Ages, London, 1825, 5 vols.”; “ Macaulay, T. B., the History of 
England, London, 1849-61, § vols.”; “ Buckle, H. T., History 
of Civilization in England, London, 1867, 3 vols.” But these 
citations do not display the full extent of the author’s candour. 
Few people would care to appeal to Buchanan except to show the 
skill with which he converts the facts of history into a romance, 
and we may be sure that, as a general rule, the original 
Latin would be cited, especially if that language were not 
among the accomplishments of the author who refers to him. But 
our friend here valorously cites “ Buchanan, G., History of Scot- 
land, translated by James Aikman, London, 1867, 4 vols.” One 
would suppose that there was no occasion for the historian of 
Bannockburn to embarrass himself by citing Herodotus at the 
risk of showing that he was unacquainted with the language of 
Greece, but Mr. White with superlative candour reveals the extent 
of his education by recording among his authorities “‘ Herodotus, 
the oe of, translated by George Rawlinson, London, 1858, 
vols, 
. More remarkable still than the recondite character of his 
authorities is the author’s reliance on the success of his topo- 
phical investigations. He had “on several occasions carefully 
examined the whole of the ground on the field and around it, and 
bestowed ample consideration on every contingency connected with 
the event.” To extract from the nature of the ground an exact 
account of the military operations of which it was long ago the 
theatre may be an attempt worthy of commendation, but it is not 
always successful. Local antiquaries, for instance, satisfied them- 
selves, by accurate study, of the agp swept by Dundee’s High- 
landers at Killicrankie and the spot where he fell, and it 
has been all told accordingly over and over to the tourists 
and duly imbibed by them. But when the history of the affair 
as set forth by him who had the fullest reason for knowing all 
about it—poor Mackay of Scourie, the defeated general—came to 
be printed, it was seen that the battle was fought some two miles 
higher up the glen than the stone held to commemorate the fall 
of the victor. We entertain a general scepticism about the results 
achieved in such inquiries. As the present author, however, ap- 
Poars to feel assured of his success, it is perhaps but fair to give 
é reader a substantial specimen of the fruits of his peripatetic 
nieditations :— 
. Robert Bruce, availing himself of the wisdom and experience of the chief 
men around him, wade every arrangement for battle. Next day being 
Saturday, the 22nd June, on learning by his scouts that the English had 
come to Ldinburgh and passed the night there, he gave orders thatthe whole 
army should move on towards Bunnockmoor, which they did by the Roman 
road that led through tle Torwood onward to the north, and lay a little to 
west.of Stirling. This causeway descended in astraight line from the 
Frat sie of the farm -steadings of Snabhead, and Pirnhall, crossed the 
nock, passed within @ short distance east of the Bore-stone, and ¢con- 
tiaed through the hollow on a part of the road between Coxet, Hill and 
StlNinians. But, as has been stated, ‘a part of it from’ near Milton to the 
latten place was probably comprised within the New Park, and though the 
es thereof might be destroyeil, thelocality would still retainthe same name. 
cordingly, when the army came to Milton, the King cansed a number of 
ive mew, accustomed to the spade in agriculture, to dig a series of deep 
together’ like’ a honeycomb, across the neck of land from 
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lower end of Milton Bog to the lofty banks ‘of the burn below that 

Both the ancient Roman way, and probably a more recent road, which may 
have been made to the east of the New Park when it was enclosed, were 

cut through, that all passage thereon, or near them, might be prevented, 
When those pitfalls were excavated, Bruce ordered them to be covered first 
with branches of trees, and above these green turf to be laid, and the 

so scattered about as not to show where the hollows really were. If the 
road at Brock’s Brae was then formed, we may presume it was broken 
and the pits concealed in the same manner. Had these cavities been 
open, the reader will perceive how easily the English might have canseg 
them to be filled up, so that no obstacle then could have prevented them 
passing over. The Scots were occupied in digging them all night, and had 
them completed next morning. 

About this time we may conclude the Scottish army occupied the hi 
from the Whins of Milton to Calham Hill, with the hollow west of it, up 
to Coxet Hill, and if the staff of the royal standard of Scotland was eyer 
planted in the Bore-stone, the broad folds of that banner must have waved 
from it during that Saturday afternoon. <A few troops might be placed on 
the spot selected for battle, which was soon to be trodden down and flowi 
with human blood, but Bruce, we suspect, had the sense to leave that as jt 
were open, till he saw the English advance, and if they took possession of 
the opposite ground near Foot o’ Green and its vicinity, all would appear 
favourable. Still he was uncertain by what way or in what order they would 
approach, so that he could only hold his own army in readiness to meet 
them, and guard the passage to the fortress of Stirling. He took no rest 
during the night, but wandered about from one portion of his army to 
another, revolving in his mind the circumstances in which he was pl. 
and the bearing they might have on the future of Scotland, yet providi 
for all that might occur, and trusting to a higher power than that of man, 
so that when the shock of battle came these heroic men around him might 
be enabled eventually to achieve the freedom of their native land. 

It is among the commonest of military experiences that men 
who have taken part in the details of a battle confess themselyeg 
to be ignorant of the general plan of operations on which that 
battle was fought. It may be assumed that one who draws certain 
details out of the profound depths of his own consciousness is not 
more likely to see the great lesson taught by the event. That 
lesson in the instance of Bannockburn was that mounted men-at- 
arms might be met and defeated by light-armed infantry. It was 
one of the occasions so common in war where a style of warfare 
or a class of warriors deemed in popular opinion to be irresistible 
encounter a reverse all the more astounding from this reliance on 
their irresistibility. Absolute reliance on the mounted man-at- 
arms, encased in his shell of iron plate, was a military superstition 
ofthe day. It was believed—and in countries where the peasantry 
were serfs, oppressed, and starved, it was a well-grounded belief 
—that one or two men-at-arms could cut through a peasant army 
as so many lions through a herd of deer. This belief gave an over- 
weening confidence to a magnificent army like the English army 
of Edward. Its defeat was not wonderful when we look to the 
conditions on the other side. Theirs was the choice of ground. 
It was not as if the two armies were free to choose, and tried to 
out-manceuvre each other. The English King was to march to 
Stirling Castle and relieve it, and Bruce had the choice of the best 
ground where he could stop the way and get the support of the 
garrison. Te had men under him hardy, well disciplined, con- 
scious of a good cause, and cordially hating their enemies. Their 
tactic was a stationary resistance with long spears to the char, 
of the heavy cavalry, and bore a strong analogy to that of the 
celebrated squares of Waterloo. In fact, Bannockburn was not a 
solitary example of such a victory. It was part of a reactionary 
movement against that oppressive insolence which the mounted or 
baronial class of warriors were learning from their invincibility. 
Only twelve years earlier the workmen and peasantry of Flanders 
had defeated the chivalry of France at Courtrai, Only a few 
months after the battle of Bannockburn came the great Swiss 
victory over the Austrians at Moxgarten. 

Our author places much dependence on the historic accuracy of 
the “Bruce” of Barbour, and quotes it largely in his notes. To 
persons who are not acquainted with that curious and interesting 
work, we are inclined to recommend the present volume for the 
sake of these quotations. We are glad to see that the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society is busy with the “Bruce.” It commends 
itself to the student of early English literature, since it is written 
in a language more intelligible to the Englishman of the present 
day than the writings of the English authors of Barbour’s period. 
But historical accuracy! Is it not a fact that he has put together 
his hero out of materials furnished by three generations of 
Bruces ? 

One word before parting with our author. Like all prudent 
men conscious of the possession of a valuable commodity likely to 
attract the covetousness of the unscrupulous, he announces “all 
rights reserved.” We think we can conscientiously assure him 
that all these rights are in a cundition of perfect security. 


GUTIRIE’S SUNDAYS ABROAD.* 


R. GUTHRIE'S account of his foreign travels might have 
dispensed with the catchpenny title (as we presume it is in 
Scotland) of Sundays Abroad, except that it gives him the oppor- 
tunity of writing a preface on Sabbatarianism, which, as coming 
from a leading minister of the Free Kirk, is certainly a sign of the 
times. ~ He thinks it necessary to defend his adoption of the term 
Butday instead of Sabbath, which was exclusively applied by the 
early Christians to Saturday, and proceeds to observe that the day 
was changed during the apostolic age, “no doubt by divine author- 
ity,” and that “instritctions to that effect, thougl not recorded,” 
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«probably given by our Lord” to His apostles during the 
the and Ascension—which is just 
the account usually given in Roman Catholic manuals of the in- 
stitition of the Seven Sacraments. In short, the Presbyterian 
Doctor falls back on unwritten tradition. He makes a vigorous 

test against the “extremely rigid and gloomy views ” about 
PE pbath observance prevalent in his own country, and against those 
«ministers of the Gospel they may be called, and ‘defenders of 
the faith’ they may fancy themselves to be, with their sour faces 
and overflowing bile, their dogmatism and self-conceit, their 
bitter tongues and uncharitable tempers,” who seek to enforce 
them. And we have an amusing anecdote, in illustration of 
Scotch notions on the subject, of what occurred to the author 
when visiting a brother minister, who is described as a devout 
Christian and man of powerful mind, in the North Highlands :— 

I said to my host, as I retired to my bedroom on Saturday night, “ I ma. 
ring for hot water in the morning ?” On this he instantly raised his 
‘hands, saying, “ Hush, hush!” Astonished, and taken quite aback, and 
fancying, from his deprecatory manner and look, that he had greatly mis- 
understood my question, I repeatedit. But this only called forth a more 
startling and emphatic warning, followed by this explanation, sotto voce, 
“ of shaving on the Lord’s day, and you need never preach more in 
—__-——shire!”? However much I might disapprove of customs that 

uired a tradesman to open shop on Sunday for such a purpose, I could 
not see the difference between a man shaving his beard and washing his 
face on that day. This want of logic, however, was a small matter compared 
with a want of consistency [ could not reflect on without a little grief and 
much astonishment—this, namely, that in hundreds of houses where you 
could not get, for love or money, one drop of hot water to shave with on the 
Lord’s day, you would get plenty wherewith to brew whisky-toddy—as if 
whisky was not the bane of the country, the present and eternal ruin of 
thousands, as well as the main cause both of our poverty and crime. 
On another occasion the late Duke of Argyll, who was whistling 
a tune at his hotel window in Princes Street, was suddenly roused 
by a sharp, though cracked and groaning, voice from the pave- 
ment, where stood an old woman, her Bible in one hand, and 
shaking the other, which trembled with rage, in his face, as she 
cried out “ Ye ope ye reprobat!” But, superior as Dr. 
Guthrie may be to the ordinary forms of Scotch fanaticism, he is 
by no means free, as we shall presently discover, from narrowness 
and prejudices of his own, though asa rule his ignorance and not 
his malice is in fault. He is laudably anxious to do justice to the 
better side of the manners and customs of the benighted Papists he 
meets with, and if his charitable desire not unfrequently lands him 
in self-contradictions in successive pages, he may fairly claim to 


have given an honest record of his own not always very trustworthy 


impressions. His occasional excursions into the domain of Church 
history, where his knowledge seems to have been chiefly derived 
from Dean Stanley’s picturesque word-paintings, would be thought 
rather surprising ina clergyman on this side of the Border, and he 
is apt to miss the point of the legends he quotes from imperfect 
uaintance with very simple matters of fact. Thus we are told, as 
evidence of the regard for the Lord’s day even in the dark ages, of a 
monkish legend which represents the Druidical remains in Scot- 
land a3 men and women turned into stone “ for working on the 
Sabbath-day.” But Dr. Guthrie is chiefly arguing against Sunday 
amusements, and he should know that the Roman Catholic 
Church has always denounced “ servile work” on that festival 
as strongly as he can do himself; and, indeed, the modern 
miracle of La Salette had for one of its principal objects to 
enforce this lesson on French Catholics. It is, acain, quite 
unfair, though we have no doubt the unfairness is unintentional, 
to speak of “the shops (at Aix-les-Bains) open !»r business 
on Sunday, as is usual and all but universal ix Rowm Catholic 
countries.” It is no doubt very general on the Cor tinent, and 
universal, or nearly so, in foreign Protestant countries; but so far 
from the Church of Rome being responsible for it, the opening or 
closing of shops on Sunday may practically be taken as a gauge of 
the influence of the riesthood: Rome, under the Papal Govern- 
ment, presented all the appearance of London on a Sunday; at 
Munich the shops are closed except for an hour or two, when 
y any one enters them, while they are open at Berlin; and 
80, again, they are closed in the Catholic town of Lucerne, while 
at the Protestant Interlachen ws seem to drive a roaring trade 
on that day. Dr. Guthrie is partly aware of the fact, and explains 
it by observing that “ evil communications corrupt good manners, 
and those who protest against the errors of Popery follow one 
of the worst of them;” which is not only a gratuitous, but, 
on his own showing, a manifestly incorrect, explanation. He 
admits that in the most remote parishes of his favourite Waldensian 
valleys, where there are few or no Roman Catholics, Sunday is 
eq) y disregarded, and to the Waldensian sect he attributes— 
Wrongly of course—an almost apostolic antiquity. On the other 
hand he has the candour to contrast the sobriety of Florence, 
Where, during » week's stay, he did not see a single instance of 
intoxication, with the drunken “ Protestantism and piety ” of his 
own land. 
_ We have said that, if the author is prejudiced and ignorant, he 
iSnever ill-natured, and moreover he has an eye for the artistic 
aud religious beauty of institutions and observances which are not 
own. He does not crack coarse jokes, like Mr. Spurgeon, on 
relics and images and the Virgin’s milk, or summarily dismiss 
os of the noblest of Italian cathedrals, like the late Archbishop 
tely, as “the biggest idolatrous temple I have yet seen.” 
e of _his earliest reflections is on the nuns at Aix-les-Bains, 
who, “in devoting their youth and energies and affections to 
Works of benevolence and charity, mistaken as they might be, 
Were an honour to their sex, and a blessing to society ;” and he is 


so struck by the frescoes of Fra Angelico in St. Mark’s convent at 
Florence as to “feel inclined to repeat the angel’s salutation, 
‘Hail Mary, full of grace!’” We are indeed told elsewhere that 
nunneries, equally with monasteries, are “haunts of indolence, 
hotbeds of vile passions and . the sensuality,” the 
Report of Henry VIII.’s Commissioners being referred to in 
proof of the indictment, much as Mr. Froude writes history from 
the preambles of Henry’s Acts of Parliament; but the author 

roceeds just afterwards to speak of several monks he had fallen 
in with personally, who were well informed, courteous, and devoted 
men. His & prwri conceptions are often prejudiced enough, as 
may be seen in his savage attack, dragged in head and shoulders, on 
the Contagious Diseases Act; but he never wilfully misrepresents 
such facts as happen to come within his own knowledge. In one 
respect he can hardly escape the charge of being rather Popishly 
inclined himself. Not only does he recount, with evident belief, 
an alleged miraculous interference in favour of the Madiai, who 
were imprisoned at Florence for Bible-reading some years ago, but 
he is half disposed to accept the legend of St. Peter's nocturnal 
visit to Westminster Abbey for the excellent moral it contains, 
and more than half ready to credit Savonarola with the gift of 
prophecy. At Florence we have the following graphic account of 
a preaching friar, where, by the way, we may observe that, “ the 
three P’s” are quite new to us :— 


On returning in the twilight from a visit to the Duomo, we saw people 
entering a church ; and, joining the stream, we found ourselves inside on 
the outskirts of a great crowd. Some sitting, others standing, they were 
gathered in front of one of the side chapels, under the arch of which stood 
a platform, raised some five or six feet above the floor. The whole interior 
was wrapped in gloom, save where the fading twilight, and the lamps of 
various “holy shrines,’ and a single candle fastened to one of the 
pillars, showed us an imposing figure in possession of the platform. The 
speaker, a preaching friar, was seen from head to heel, He was tall, erect, 
vigorous, full of power. His under dress was a white robe, and over it, 
sweeping down his back, hung a long black cloak, ‘There stood a great 
orator, not stuck into a barrel ; not reading an MS. spectacles on nose; but 
now pacing in freedom up and down the platform ; now standing on its 
edge ; now bending over the crowd below; now erect with outstretched 
arms and glowing face raised to heaven; now putting a question with the 
tones and accents of an interrogator, and now answering his own questions 
with a complete change of voice. He was discoursing on—not a very suit- 
able topic, some may think, for a celibate, a Roman Catholic priest— 
domestic duties, and our relationship to God as our common Father and 
Friend. And such—though I followed him but imperfectly—was the charm 
of his oratory that I could have sat there, under an image and on the ste 
of an altar, long enough to hear him; as, alive to the importance in preac 
ing of the three P’s, as they have been called, he proved, painted, and 
suaded. No doubt his gesticulations, which were thoroughly Italian, 
seemed occasionally outré, but it was real oratory, effective and affecting 
preaching ; and I thought it were well if some of our narrow-minded eccle- 
siastics, instead of indulging in unmeasured denunciations of the Church of 
Rome and shutting their eyes to everything good out of their own deno- 
mination, would go themselves, and use their influence to send out students, 
to see such specimens of pulpit preaching. I saw no wandering eyes—none 
asleep, or even holding down their heads. 


But for Dr. Guthrie the main interest of Florence naturall; 
centres in Savonarola, of whose career we have a sympathetic an 
fairly accurate sketch, though it is coloured by the ordinary Pro- 
testant blunder of making him a precursor of Luther, which 
attains its most grotesque form in the | pace Monument at Worms, 
where the Dominican stands with his monastic habit and shaven 
crown, in very uncongenial companionship, as one wf the four 
supporters of the great Protestant hero, It was reserved, how- 
ever, for Dr. Guthrie to make him, not only the forerunner of 
Luther, but the successor of Leo the Isaurian, who “ destroyed 
the images of Christ, the Virgin, and the Saints,” which is the 
very last thing Savonarola would have dreamt of doing. But as 
we read on the next page of “the matters treated of by the 
Council of Vienna,” fi the efforts of “the Cardinal Julien at the 
Council of Basle,’ it is clear that the author’s views of ecclesias- 
tical history are derived from sources inaccessible to the general 
public, which it would therefore be rash to criticize. A similar 
reflection is suggested by his citation of the prayer of a Dominican 
monk—“Salyum fac populum tuum, et benedicite hereditati 
tuse’—which is hardly accordant with the version of the Breviary 
in common use. But we must make a passing protest against 
Dr. Guthrie’s comparison of Savonarola, whose “ breadth and 
tenderness of sympathy ” he justly dwells upon, to the coarse and. 
brutal John Knox, who is rather oddly described as wringing tears 
from Queen Mary, and “the liberties of his country from her 
bloody hand.” Is it possible the author has confounded Mary 
Stuart with her Tudor namesake? This is the first time we have 
seen the epithet applied to the Scottish Queen. 

At Venice our tourist is greatly impressed with St. Mark’s, and, 
like most English travellers, he visits the Armenian convent. A 
city which was notable in former days for bearding the Pope, 
and where, as we are assured, a wonderful success has attended 
“the preaching of the Gospel” by Gavazzi and others since the 
expulsion of the Austrians, has of course special claims on so 
staunch a Protestant. - But it is a little strange to find him passing 
over without any mention the Tintorettos in so many of its 
churches, and the glorious Assumption of Titian in the picture 

lery. Perhaps he was in too og a hurry to reach the “ Wal- 

ensian valleys,’ which occupy his closing chapters. The Wal- 
denses, who had been formed into a religious order by Peter 
Waldo towards the close of the twelfth century, after the refusal 
of Alexander III. to recognize their rule seceded from the Church. 
They were no doubt a much more respectable body than the Albi- 
genses, with whom they are often confounded, and who reproduced 
and improved upon the worst abominations of the Manicheans ; 
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but to speak of them as handing down the “ apostolical succes- 
sion” of the primitive Church from time immemorial is simply 
absurd. Dr. Guthrie’s description of their present state is interest- 
ing, though we should hardly have selected as the chief recom- 
mendation of their ritual the of reading out the Ten 
Commandments every Sunday. It is creditable, however, to 
his elasticity of mind that he admires, and even desiderates 
in his own communion, the use or partial use of a litur- 
gical service, and objects to preaching being made asubstitute for 
prayer. He may be pardoned for his somewhat childish rap- 
tures at hearing the Pope openly denounced by Garibaldi’s 
chaplain, “in a land once crimsoned with the blood of martyrs ;” 
but his pages would be none the less interesting if they were a 
little less rubricated, so to speak, by this perpetual infusion of 
martyr blood, which comes in, like the British Constitution in 
Burke’s speeches, to fill up every vacuum. Shrieks of mothers 
and babes murdered by Papists,” “ruffian soldiery of the Pope,” 
and “ sucklings impaled on their cruel spears,” are very sad reminis- 
cences no doubt, but it is possible to hear too much of them. 
And would it not be worth while to remember that, if only 
Papists persecuted in the middle ages, when they alone had 
the power, Protestants have been in later times by no means 
remiss in following so bright an example? Itis quite true, as 
our author remarks, that any attempt in this day to rekindle the 
fires of Smithfield would raise from most—he might have said all 
—Roman Catholic countries a cry of indignation. And it is 
equally true that no such = rose three centuries oe from any 
single Protestant country when the stake was lighted by Protes- 
tant hands, at the bidding of the greatest but one of Protestant 
iger are cli )” happily, or the hereti might have little 
ls from the lender mercies of Exeter Hall than of the 
atican, 


SCRAPS ON PRIMZVAL ANTIQUITIES.* 


A NUMBER of what we hope it is not irreverent to call scraps 
on this or that special ’subject—little books, papers reprinted 
from the Transactions of Societies, and the like—have a way of 
gathering on the reviewer's table till he has the materials of 
making an article out of several of them together, none of which 

rhaps would have justified a separate notice by itself. Mr. 
Sutherland's Outlines come under the head of independent little 
books, and a very sensible little book this one is. Our other scraps 
are more literally scraps, being papers read before Societies, which 
we suppose are not, strictly speaking, published in this separate 
form, but which have come to us in the way of business neverthe- 
less. Lieutenant Oliver’s paper has his name in print, but we are 
not told from what Transactions it comes. Colonel Leslie’s 
papers are anonymous as far as the art of the printer goes, but 
@ manuscript note on our copies tells us whose they are, and that 
they were read “in the Anthropological Department of the 
British Association,” on the 4th and ys of August, 1871. A 
comparison of the Lieutenant and the Lieutenant-Colonel might 
make one think that promotion in the army at all events does not 

by proficiency in archeological studies. The Colonel is de- 
cidedly flighty ; the junior officer—to be sure he is R.A., a disciple 
of the “Heppo balistarius ” of Domesday—gives us apiece of honest, 
careful, and sensible work. All our writers take us among the 
Celts and the men of the old time before the Celts; but while 
Colonel Leslie and Mr. Sutherland keep in the northern part of 
the Greater Britain, Lieutenant Oliver carries us beyond sea into 
the Lesser. All three have got hold, more or less firmly, of 
the comparative method of inquiry, though the Colonel seems 
to be still airing the discovery with the zeal of a first 
acquaintance :— 

By a great philological authority we are told that there was a time when 
the ancestors of Celts and Germans, Greeks, Romans, and Sclavonians, lived 
in Asiatic “—~ and in close communion with the predecessors of the 
Persians and Hindus, and that this time was previous to the first appearance 
of any of the European branches of the Aryan race in Europe. 

Colonel Leslie’s chief object seems to be to prove that the stone 
circles and the like are not sepulchral but religious—that is, that 
they are actual temples ; for, in a wide sense of the word, anything 
sepulchral may among most nations be called religious also, In 
so doing he shows a much greater knowledge both of Picts and 
of Pheenicians than we can pretend to, and he seems anxious more- 
over to run himself into great danger by getting into a dispute with 
the best authority on Scottish antiquities. We do not envy the fate 
of any one who knocks his head against Mr. Stuart and the Sculp- 
tured Stones of Scotland. There are certain sculptures which 
Colonel Leslie thinks good to call Pictish, and which, according to 
him, “ exhibit traces of a Phoenician or Asiatic origin.” We will 
not quarrel with the phrase “ Phoenician or Asiatic,” because it 
seems at least to show that Colonel Leslie has grasped the fact, 
which many people find it very hard to grasp, that Phoenicians once 
dwelt at Carthage and Gades as well as Tyre and Sidon. The 
other view is that these marks were signs of “ family descent 
tribal rank, or official dignity,” in short, that they represented 
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“personal ornaments.” Colonel Leslie, with praisew 
curiosity, asks how these personal ornaments “were fixed on 
naked ancestors.” May we suggest the possibility of a 
ancestor having been tattooed, and remind Colonel Leslie of the 
existence of bracelets, earrings, and even nose-jewels? But the 
nakedness of his ancestors is a point to which the Colonel 
wen gf with some satisfaction, more than once. We Inow not 
Colonel Leslie’s pedigree, Pictish or otherwise. So we can 
say, Speak for yourself, Colonel Leslie; owr ancestors wore very 
decent breeches at least as long ago as the time of Trajan. 

Mr. Sutherland’s very clear and useful little book is designed tp 
meet a practical object. ‘There are many,” he says, “ especial] 
country people, who have by their own observation co 
many facts and objects which are in a great measure lost for want 
of a few hints as to their meaning and use.” This is true both in 
Scotland and elsewhere; and any one who, like Mr. Suther! 
puts together the results of scientific inquiry in a shape guj 
“to those who have not access to larger works,” is doing a real 
service. Mr. Sutherland has worked in the wake of Professor 
Daniel Wilson and of Mr. Stuart, “ whose archeological know. 
ledge may be considered as practically exhaustive.” le carefully 
distinguishes between the facts gathered from these trustworth' 
sources and some “Speculations” at the end for which he himself 
is alone responsible. But Mr. Sutherland’s speculations are modest 
enough, and show good appreciation of the comparative method, 
The following remarks strike us as extremely thoughtful and to 
the purpose :— 

In dealing with these Archmological Remains, the question very natur. 
ally arises as to the mode and means of their construction. The Cairn ang 
the Mound are the results of labour and nothing more; but how were the 
immense blocks of the Standing Stones, and Cromlechs, and the like, moved, 
often from a distance, and then raised into position? In the present age of 
powerful and Pass agua machinery, we do not perhaps fully realize the 
effects of the simple mechanical powers when worked with patience and an 
adequate expenditure of labour. Our machines save time rather than in. 
crease force ; and when the Megalithic Monuments were erected, time was 
of little value. With an inclined plane of earth, arid wooden levers, and 
sufficient supply of men, and unlimited time, the aggregate result is out of 
all apparent proportion to individual effort. Union and perseverance and 
unlimited time are the secret of the immense labours of primitive man. 4 
similar explanation may be given of the finer works of early ages. These 
are often so elegant in form, and so excellent in workmanship, that we can 
scarcely believe them to be the work of a rude people, without culture, and 
without anything that we would dignify with the name of tools. Co 
their beauty lies in the simplicity and freedom of design ; and their execution 
isdue to the immediate application of the workman’s hand, a more delicate 
and pliable instrument than man has yet invented. The Hindoo artizan, 
sitting by the wayside, with a few rude tools not superior to those of an 
ordinary tinker, executes work more delicate than that of the European 
goldsmith, with “all means and appliances to boot,” and at a cheaper rate; 
for the construction is regulated by the sensitive touch of his hand, and his 
valueless time is freely lavished on his work. ~ 


It is no less to the point when he says :— 

What Druidism was is very obscure beyond the simple fact that it wasa 
different system from the religion of Ancient Rome. ‘The elaborate 
tions of Druidism brought forward in the 17th century are chiefly 
sketches, and held their ground only so long as no one inquired on what 
foundation they rested 


Mr. Sutherland contends, as indeed Colonel Leslie does also, for 
the existence of a pre-Aryan race in Britain, the authors of the 
earliest remaining monuments, clearly distinguishing, what so 
many people find it hard to distinguish, between ancestors and 
decessors. He argues on behalf of a long “ Archeological Period,” 
meaning thereby a pre-historic period; for Mr. Sutherland uses 
the word “ archzeological” in a way which strikes us as peculiar, and 
which is the exact opposite to its French use, in which it has got 
almost exclusively to mean medieval architecture. He has also some 
good remarks on the extinction of animals, as a process still going 
on, and on the probability of many of the extinct animals having 
existed much longer than we are sometimes inclined to think. 
Perhaps, however, it would not be safe to carry this argument 
so far as to explain thereby the appearance of the elephant on 
the sculptured stones, The beast seemingly is an elephant. As 
drawn, he goes far to realize the light-of-nature description of 
that wonderful quadruped as a beast “ with a tail at each end and 
never a head.” Our elephant proudly tosses both his hindermost 
tail and his trunk, but his head and his tusks are held downwards 
in a lowly fashion. His legs and feet moreover are drawn ina 
way which by no means answers the popular description of “ the 
olifaunt that boweth not the knee.” He is more like the elephant 
whom a correspondent of the Spectator—we mean Steele and 
Addison’s Spectator—saw kneel down at Bartholomew Fair to take 
the ingenious Mr. William Penkethman on his back. Colonel 
Leslie looks on the elephant, as well as some of the other figures, 
as “emblems of astral myths or atmospheric phenomena.” Mr. 
Sutherland discreetly declines to commit himself to theories which 
he cannot prove. For our own part, considering the early time 
to which some Scottish pedigrees run up, we might have been 
tempted to see in the “olifaunt” a compliment to some primeval 
Laird of Gask, only we believe that the older form of the name is 
“ Olifard,” and that the pachydermatous spelling came in orelag 
> = and dangerous times of William Wallace and 


Mr. Sutherland goes in a thoroughly clear and orderly way 
through the whole range of Scottish primeval antiquities, and his 
book seems to us entirely suited to the purpose for which he de- 
signed it. Lieutenant Oliver's contribution is a paper, and nots 
book; but he goes through his subject in a most business-like way, 
giving the results of his own inquiries made in company with 
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Hesry Dryden, and also of the earlier researches in Britanny and 
‘here of Dr. Thurnam, Mr. Lukis, and Mr. Barnwell. He has 
his ions, and he is strong in favour of the sepulchral as 
inst the religious theory,a point on which his companion 
oe Henry Dryden, seems less certain. Starting from the fact, 
which no reasonable person now doubts, that the cromlechs and 
other smaller sepulchral stone chambers are simply tumuli—ma 
we say twmps?—from which the earth and small stones wh 
them have fallen away, Lieutenant Oliver goes so far as 
that the like has been the case with the larger objects 
of the same class :— 
to su; that the circles of stone in Brittany and elsewhere 
the possible remains of colossal “ the 
indications of gigantic tumuli which may formerly have filled their 
jnterior space, and which have now disappeared by atmospherical, aqueous, 
and human agencies during the lapse of centuries. Nor need we much 
wonder if no trace of the actual sep chambers within be left, when 
we consider that the largest tumuli have generally been found to contain 
the most insignificant kists; besides, it is far from improbable that the 
puilders of the huge mounds, such as those at Mont St. Michel, &c., in the 
jmmediate neighbourhood of the lines and circles, constructed their barrows 
from the material afforded by the débris of the more ancient tumuli within 
the circles. 
He carefully compares the remains in Britanny with those in 
Wiltshire, or Dartmoor, and elsewhere, and other inquirers have 
inted out that cromlechs, or something very like them, go on 
to this day being raised in some parts of India ; he also points out 
that something which may pass as an ornamented form of the 
megalithic reuains of Britanny is still in use in China, and that 
for sepulchral purposes :— 

We read that the great tomb (the Ling or resting-place of Yung-Lo, of 

the Ming dynasty), thirty miles from Pekin, consists of an enormous 
mound or earth-barrow, covered with trees. Its height is not mentioned, 
but it is evidently considerable, from the fact that the cireular wall which 
surrounds it is a mile in circumference. In the centre of the mound is a 
stone chamber contaiuing the sarcophagus in which is the corpse. This 
chamber er vault is approached by aan arched tunnel, the entrance to 
which is bricked up. ‘This entrance is approached by a paved causeway, 
passing through numerous arches, gateways, courts, aud halls of sacrifice, 
and throucsh a long avenue of colossal marble figures, sixteen pairs of 
wolves, kelins, horses, camels, elephants, and twelve pairs of warriors, 
priests, and civil officers. 
Itis quite possible that avenues of rough stones might, in process 
of time, be improved into avenues of sculptured figures of this 
kind. Lieutenant Oliver goes on to mention other Chinese 
examples where, “ although not covered by artificial tumuli, the 
sepulchral chambers are excavated in the side of the natural hills, 
whilst those belonging to high officials are approached through 
avenues of stone pillars and carved figures, animal and human, 
though on a much smaller scale than those of Pekin and 
Nankin.” Dr. Thurnam again is quoted as suggesting the possi- 
bility of Stonehenge itself having been roofed in. 

In all these inquiries the wider our range of examples is the 
better. Forms exactly like one another are found in places the 
most distant from one another. It may be simply that nations, 
whether connected or not, produce works of a certain kind at a 
certain stave of their progress. This undoubtedly accounts for 
many cases of likeness between very remote times and places. 
But other cases seem decidedly to point to community of origin. 
Many things join together to suggest that these puzzling monu- 
ments are the works of a pree-Aryan race, traces of which may 
befound, perhaps in all three continents, certainly in Europe and 
Asia. How far we are to identify them with existing Lapps or 
Basques is another matter. For strictly historical purposes the 
hegative arzument is perhaps enough. Here is a good bit of argu- 
ment of Lieutenant Oliver's :— 

Now if the Veneti or their progenitors erected the menhirs and dolmens, 
it is naturally to be supposed that their descendants, the modern Morbihan- 
nais, would have handed down by tradition the true sepulchral character of 
these remains; instead of which we find that the construction of their 
chambered burrows is universally attributed by their folk-lore to the Korils 
and Teuz, the mischievous elves and benevolent fairies ; therefore these 
dolmen mounds would appear to have been constructed by a race who in- 
habited a large portion of Armorica west of Vannes, previous to the 
Veneti; so we must now assign the avenues and circles of amorpholiths 
to a yet more ancient pre-Celtic race, not aboriginal, but probably in- 
traders from the north and Scandinavia, of whom these long-lasting rough 
Stone masses alone remain as memorials of their existence. 


We have, we think, said enough to show that two of our in- 
quirers are inquirers of the right sort. We shall be glad to hear 
more for either of them ; and meanwhile there is the larger work 
of Mr. Fergusson on the same class of subjects calling for our 
best attention. 


REDLANDS.* 

[Tas story is very moral and very dull. The lesson that it 
teaches is no doubt sound enough, but unfortunately, like 
many another lesson, it will never win the attention of those for 
Whom it is meant. Miss Bowra writes what we may call a sermon- 
novel on bad temper and the sufferings that attend it. It would 
certainly be an excellent training for any young lady as peevish as 
the heroine to read through the eight or nine hundred somewhat 
closely printed pages of these two volumes. But we feel sure that 
if her temper was really bad, she would throw down the book in 
impatience long before she had reached even the part where suffer- 
ings begin to gather thick round the still hardened girl, and still 
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longer before she had seen how the peni that arises from 
suffering is rewarded by a husband, y in himself, and with a 
still wealthier bachelor uncle. So moral. a story will no doubt find 
many readers, but, unfortunately, readers.of that excellent sort who, 
having no bad temper to eure, will derive from it merely matter 
for self-satisfaction. They will congratulate themselves ence more 
that they are not as other girls are, though when, in ‘the last 
chapter, the ill-tempered heroine at last somewhat suddenly gets 
the husband, they may perhaps be inclined to ask whether 
after all a little bad temper may not be a good thing just to make 
a start with. In these moral novels there is always the great 
drawback that the prize gained at the end of the course is a prize 
bestowed on one who made a bad start. Moreover, the reward 
is so inseparably connected with the errors of the first volume, 
that it appears to be quite as much owing to these as to the 
virtues of the last volume that the prize is gained. The result there- 
fore of reading these pious prosings, if we may so venture to describe 
such stories as the one before us, would be that the young reader 
who was anxious to gain that common reward of penitence, a good 
and wealthy husband, might think it advisable to begin by render- 
ing penitence necessary. With afew more such stories on temper 
as this, every father will find his daughters becoming neglectful 
of their home duties and indulging in ill-temper, and, on his mildly 
remonstrating, will be informed that they are merely prepari 
themselves for a short amount of suffering, to be followed by @ 
still shorter penitence and lifelong rewards. In morals, as in o 
matters, we shall have to say, with the French, d faut reculer pour 
mieux sauter. 


Passing from these somewhat general considerations to the 
story before us, we must do Miss Bowra the justice to admit 
that her novel is free from two faults which are by no means 
uncommon among lady novelists. She neither indulges in those 
extravagant scenes which are known as sensational, nor has 
she written, as authors have often written whose morals are 
quite as loity, a single line of which she or her readers need. 
be ashamed. The plot of the story, absurd though it is in the 
legal part, is not altogether without interest. If any one, after 
having read the first fifty pages or sv, were then to try re 
one paragraph in every alternate page, it is quite possible that 
he might be tempted to go on to the end. After all, so given: to 
matchmaking is the whole human race, that if in a story there 
are piled up hindrances to the marriage of any young couple, the 
writer must be dull indeed who eannot, just as a stoppage in a 
street gathers a crowd, keep his readers about him in their 
eagerness to see how the hindrances will be cleared away at 
last, and virtue be rewarded by Hymen. Miss Bowra, like 
many another lady novelist, seeks in an eccentric will the chief 
part of her plot. We hope that the day will come when no 
author will venture in fiction to meddle with law with- 
out first consulting his solicitor. We should not indeed he 
surprised if there were to arise some day or other a special 
branch of the profession devoted entirely to giving advice to neve- 
lists on legal matters. We have long had fictions in law; it 
would be well to have law se pg ic “The conditions ” of the 
will before us are descri as being “easy enough to 
with the pen.” How easy they were will be seen by the outinn's 
own description of them :— 


To Henry Murray, whom he professed to regard as his heir, he did indeed 
leave his fortune, amounting to 4,0oo00/. a year, with all else of which he died 
ssessed ; but on condition that he married one or other of his cousins, 
Beaten Wainwright or Caroline Percival; and he further directed that the 
unmarried god-child should be paid the sum of 15,000/, on the marriage of 
the other. Should the cousin selected decline the pro marriage, Hi 
was free to keep all; but should he refuse to fulfil the condition impo 
the ——- was to be divided among different hospitals, at the discretion of 
tha Trustees. 


Eccentric though this will was, still more eccentric was the 
reason that led to it. The mother of Caroline Percival, the 
heroine, had written to Mr. Mark Hunter to ask him to do some- 
thing for her daughter, his god-child, and he apparently had seen 
no better way of helping her and his favourite nephew, Henry 
Murray, at the same time than by making this strange will. Given 
such a will as this, and a highly moral, if not priggish, nephew on 
the one hand, and a beautiful but ill-tempered girl on the other 
hand, and it is not difficult to arrange an almost endless series 
of complications, quarrels, sermons, and remorse. When we add 
that, in addition to all this, the heroine has a drunken father, an 
evil genius in the shape of her fashionable cousin Louisa Wain- 
wright, a highly honourable country parson for her brother-in- 
law, and a somewhat unscrupulous country for her lover, 
our readers will at once admit that we have the materials fora 

t deal of sound Sunday reading. Miss Bowra, indeed, in a 
ong discussion on the observance of the Sabbath, proves the 
sintulness of Sunday novel-reading altogether. The hero on his 
first introduction to the heroine reads her and her father, his 
unele, a s lecture on their disregard of that day, having on 
a visit to their house surprised the heroine after church “ poring 
over a book,” which turned out to be a novel. He points out 
that on Sunday “ we require to pause and, as it were, shake off 
the dust that has settled down, and plume our wings to enable 
us to rise above the earth, where we have been creeping.” We 
venture to say that even Mr. Henry Murray would not have 
objected to such a work as Redlands, which indeed all the 
merits of a sermon, and few of the drawbacks of as 


- In fact, 
if such passages oy 


as the one we will now quote are not in 


they ought to be. Many a curate who is piecing together his 
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next Sunday’s discourse would find numbers of passages quite as 
suitable as this to insert bodily :— 

Misfortunes, in the general acceptation of the term, are sometimes 
messengers of mercy, and have a special mission to perform ; but when ill- 
success or constant failure pursues a man’s footsteps through life, it would 


be well to look below the surface of events, and try to trace them to their |, 


spring. In many cases the fault is with himself. There is a traitor in the 
— something defective in his views, an injudicious adaptation of means 
to the end pro . There may be some failing he will not mend, some 
forbidden indulgence he will not resign, some one exertion he will not 
make, or some quality he will not acquire. 


grave enough wnoy | for anything but a week day. 
on one occasion that t 


well fora poet to burst in upon you with “a chieftain to the 
Highlands bound.” A more scrupulously accurate writer would 


of Lest Ullin’s daughter and the chief of Ulva’s Isle, and then 


hurried flight. It would be necessary of course to give full par- 
ticulars of the bride’s dress, and of the limited trousseau which the 
hurried circumstances of the bridal trip required. It might be also 
mentioned that the heavier lug had been sent on by the car- 
rier, under the charge of the Chieftain’s valet and the Honourable 
Miss Ullin’s maid, whose absence in the poem, as it at present 
stands, is only too conspicuous. In pleasing contrast with such 
= abruptness isa passage such as the following, which is a 
example of the laborious accuracy of the whole story :— 
roposed ome. He willingly assented ; and, after callin 
the fy, ok to fetch hie cousin from the pra among which she was sitting 
She rose with reluctance. 

On taking leave, Lady Bailey expressed a desire to cultivate a more 
intimate acquaintance, and promised to call upon her in a day or two. 
As the Beauchamps left at the same time, the two parties walked away to- 

ther. The horses and the Redlands’ fly were in waiting; and, while Mr. 
Qoeockenp said a few last words to his companion, Henry offered to seat 
his sister; an offer she gladly accepted, saying he was more expert than her 
brother. When he turned to help his own party, Caroline was already seated 
in the carriage, and Robert was on the box. 


We cannot but think that Miss Bowra might have killed two 
birds with one stone, if she had insisted as much on the drunken 
habits of the father as on the bad temper of the daughter. We 
at once admit that she makes very great use of the brandy bottle, 
for unless the father had, after draining it, knocked down his 
daughter, broken an arm, put out the shoulder, and thrown her 
into “a rampant fever,” it would have been scarcely = ga for 
her to become good ny for her moral lover. Still an ill- 
looking intemperate father has quite as much need to be reformed 
asa -looking, ill-tempered daughter; and if, as is the case, 
an excellent story has been written on the fact that “ his mother 
drinks gin,’ we do not know why an equally excellent story 
should not be written on the fact that “ her father drinks brandy.” 
Something is certainly done by way of reform, but not nearly 
enough. We think that when a gentleman born, as was the 
heroine’s father, has taken to drink, it is somewhat hard that 
while his daughter is allowed to reform and to marry an “inter- 
esting looking” man of fortune, the most that can be done with 
him is to allow him, “ with the approbation of his family,” to 
marry his cook, “ who was aware of his failings, and knew how 
to manage him.” Of course, if this had been a novel on temper- 
ance instead of on temper, the reformed drunkard would have had 
the chief prize, while other sinners would have picked up what 
was not required for him. 


Accurate as Miss Bowra is on most points, we cannot congratu- 
late her on her quotations. Even Longfellow, even the Psalm of 
Life, she can misquote: “ Life is earnest, life is real,” is not to be 
found among “ those beautiful lines of Longfellow.” On two 
occasions she would seem to be quoting Shakspeare—whether con- 
sciously or not we cannot pretend to say. When she writes 
“ hew and shape events as we will,” she can scarcely imagine she 
is altogether original ; and yet, with all her love of amendment, she 
can scarcely be venturing to amend Shakspeare. We are fairly 
puzzled, however, when one of her characters suddenly breaks 
the silence with observing, with a comma curiously in excess, 
“The world is out, of course,” and on to wish for a fairy’s 
‘wand to make the crooked straight. There must, we presume, be 
some faint recollection of Hamlet’s speech, though it is gratifying 
to notice that, so far from improper language being used, and re- 
luctance being expressed to set matters right, the speaker is most 
mild in the words he uses .and is anxious to reform things in 

meral. Unfavourably as we have had to judge of this work, 

ppily there will be found quite enough very good and very dull 
people to enjoy it thoroughly, and to praise the author as much 


as she could desire. She will not, therefore, we trust in the pre 
sent case find in her own words that “life's highway is strewp 
with the débris of disenchantments, ruthlessly torn from us by the 
stern hand of experience.” 


CAPTAIN BURTON'S ZANZIBAR.* 


yews two thick volumes before us are an addition to the literg. 
ture of African travel by Captain Burton. They refer to the 
expedition undertaken by him in company with Captain § 
which led to so many geographical results, and unfortunately algo 
to a conspicuous illustration of the difficulty of brethren travelling 
together in unity. As Captain Burton reminds us, this jo 
has been the subject of four volumes published by Nima 
whilst it has been noticed in three others published by Grant and 
Speke. Perhaps the most natural question that will arise ; 
why a subject which might be supposed to have been exha 
should again be discussed more than ten years after the events 
to which it owed its principal interest. The answer, as ex. 
— in Captain Burton’s preface, is that certain reports which 
e wrote at the time, and which were supposed by him to have 
been irretrievably lost, have only recently turned up; and he 
thinks it worth while to publish them, inasmuch as Zanzibar, the 
place to which they principally refer, is increasing in importance, 
and has not been described. Besides this, Captain 
Burton apparently desires to relieve his mind upon various 
sene and has still something to say about his relations to 
aptain Speke, and upon various subsidiary matters. The re. 
sult is the present book, which is marked by the author’s usual 
qualities, but which we cannot conscientiously assert to be vy 
interesting to the general reader, unless that person should be 
contemplating a trip to Zanzibar. If, according to the usual 
formula, one person should have been prevented from executing 
so rash a design, these pages will not have been written in vain, 
In other respects we find it rather hard to commend them to 
the world at large. They contain, indeed,a great deal of curious 
information as to the manners and customs of the natives. Th 
abound in the usual vein of caustic and cynical remark by whi 
Captain Burton delights to vindicate his cosmopolitan superiority 
to the prejudices of the untravelled Briton, to show his contem 
for the commonplaces of missionaries, and to prove that he is 
capable of regarding with philosophical impartiality the peculiari- 
ties of Christian, Mahommedan, or heathen belief. Winans 
tioning, for example, the practices of the African Mganga, or 
medicine-men, he points out that analogous superstitions are to 
be found amongst the Esquimaux, the inhabitants of Siberia, and 
the Indians of North and South America; that Irishmen and Fins 
and Hindu Jogis lay claim to similar powers; and he observes that 
“in civilization the last remnant of the barbarous belief is the 
practice of public prayers for rain, a process far less troublesome 
and not so efficacious as planting trees and preserving the land 
from being disforested.” These little sallies, mixed with expressions 
of contempt for any unlucky geographer who happens to have 
disagreed with his theories, give a not unpleasant acidity 
to his pages. We may add, though it is comparatively a trifling 
remark, that some oddities of expression seem somehow to har- 
monize with the eccentricity of substance. Within a few pages, 
for example, we meet with such words as these :—a “ fuyant” brow, 
a “chetit” body, the “ querele ” of the frogs, the “coolth ” of the 
steam, the “ provaunt” on which his men subsist, and so on; 
spe which savour of the same indifference to grammatical 
aws of propriety that he elsewhere exhibits to laws of more 
importance. In spite, however, of the character which is every- 
where stamped upon Captain Burton’s writing, he has a fault 
which goes far to spoil the effect of his peculiar idiom. He is, 
to speak plainly, unpleasantly long-winded. Itis a fault to which 
African travellers are painfully liable. After spending a year in 
travelling three or four hundred miles, they are naturally inclined to 
bestow half-a-dozen pages on every mile. We can understand the 
temptation, and would be lenient accordingly; but the consequence 
is too often to make the reading nearly as heavy work as the 
travelling. Where there is really an exciting story to be told, 
the interest may carry us through without too much impatience; 
but in the book before us Captain Burton has really no 
story to tell. The expedition to Lake Tanganyika being omitted as 
already narrated, the whole book is devoted to what in an ordinary 
book of travels would merely furnish the introduction and the 
conclusion. The description of his starting-point fills nearly the 
whole of the first volume, and that of a preparatory expedition, 
together with his remarks upon Captain Speke, occupies the 
second. The consequence is that the shrewd sayings with which 
his pages are sprinkled are insufficient to keep up the attention of 
any one who has not a special knowledge of the subject. We 
shall confine ourselves to a few remarks on the most distinctive” 
ints. 

The last chapter is devoted to a kind of brief biography of 
Captain Speke. Shortly after poor Speke’s death, in 1864, 
Captain Burton was asked, as he tells us, to publish a sketch of 
his life and adventures ; but at the time he “ had hardly heart for 
the task.” Certainly it might be doubted whether, under the 
unfortunate circumstances, Captain Burton would have been the 
best man to perform such a duty. The two fellow-travellers 
become, as Captain Burton puts it, angry rivals, and when one of 
them was snatched away by a strange accident in the middle of 


* Zanzibar. Dy Richard F. Burton. London: Tinsley Brothers. 187% 


There are certainly, if we may rely on Miss Bowra’s assertion, 
P some lichter passages which would perhaps be — scarcely 
he tells us 
ut her cousin, 
was ever ready to catch the ball at the rebound, and fling back the 
' sparkling repartee,” and she often mentions that there was jesting 
¢ and laughter. At the same time we feel in justice bound to allow 
that the repartees and jests are never reported, and that, though 
the characters often certainly did laugh, yet, as far as we could see, 
s it was most inexcusable conduct on their part. In addition to 
the a of the book, it can boast of a minute accu- 
.. racy in details which cannot but have a most happy effect in train- 
readers in the strictest truthfulness. It is all 
ve taken at least two whole volumes, if not half the third, before 
he allowed the young couple to arrive at the shores of the loch. 
It is scarcely consistent with a love of exactness, certainly it is not 
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the controversy, the other could scarcely reconcile the demands 
of sincerity and generosity when speaking over his fresh grave. 
We confess to a doubt whether the lapse of seven years has 
nite removed the obvious objections; but, if the thing was to 
be done at all, we have no great fault to find with Captain 

’s performance. He warmly enough in general 
of Speke’s energy, “ temper, patience, single-mindedness,” of 
his “earnest and indomitable pertinacity,” and his “almost heroic 
determination.” And yet the biography written by the rival reads 
of necessity almost as much like an indictment as a panegyric. 

Ja order to justify himself, Captain Burton is forced to dwell upon 
the shortcomings of his ore and to lay stress upon the 
wrongs Which he conceives himself to have suffered. He is 

ng, as we do not in the least doubt, — what he be- 
jieves to be the unvarnished truth, and the portrait which he 
draws of Speke, if not showing marks of partiality, shows also no 

sign of temper or of posthumous hostility. It is to all appearance a 
frank explanation of the view taken of Speke by a shrewd observer 
who is not disposed to be lenicnt, but desires to be just. The 
only question is, whether it migni not as well have been left 
unsaid. To Captain Burton the quarrel which deprived him of 
what he conceived to be his just claims as a discoverer doubtless 
has a greater op age than it will have to other people; but 
perhaps it would have been—we can hardly say more magnanimous 
~_pbutin better taste, to leave the settlement of the question to other 

ple. The facts are pretty well established by this time, and 
we do not perceive that Captain Burton adds anything of material 
importance. Whatever may be thought of the propriety of this 
conclusion to his volume, the chapter is interesting in itself, and is 
indeed, in our opinion, the best written part of the book. 

We turn to a very brief notice of some of the other points 
in these portly volumes, and perhaps it will be sufficient if we 
attempt to describe the delightful city of Zanzibar. The permanent 

ulation of this interesting place was, in 1857, about 25,000, 
rising to nearly double that amount by periodical influxes from the 
surrounding districts. ‘The West end is comparatively decent, 
though we read disgusting accounts of the dead bodies and other 
disagreeable remains which lie about on the sands. Here, how- 
ever, there is a gutter, whilst further back all signs of civilization 
vanish; the streets are variegated with green and black puddles, 
and “ the festering impurities render strolling a task that requires 
some resolution, and the streets are unfit for a decent (white) 
woman to walk through.” In front are certain simple mosques, 
and the houses of the superior Arab inhabitants are occasionally 
tolerable. There is a rude fort arranged so that a broadside would 
blow the wall into pieces, and every bullet which struck the fort 
would inevitably il some of the gunners, It was once stormed 
successfully by a sailor, with a party consisting of a Newfoundland 
dog, who ligined the garrison and endeavoured to liberate a 
couple of his comrades. ‘The prison in which these persons were 
contined is “ the beau-ideal of a prison—a place whose very name 
should develop the goose-skin, and which the Chinese signiticantly 
call ‘hell.’” It used to be visited by foreigners in order to see what 
Captain Burton, in his peculiar language, calls the chief “ curio” 
of the place—an unlucky native, accused of having been an accom- 
plice in the murder of a Frenchman, who was chained to a gun in 
heavy irons in such a position that he could neither stand up nor 
lie down, and who remained there for twelve years. ‘The native 
city in the rear consists of a hideous collection of pestiferous 
hovels; a lagoon almost surrounds the place at high tides, and 
when the waters retire they leave behind them a rich legacy of 
fevers and other terrible diseases. There are a few wells with 
tolerable drinking water; but the sites have to be frequently 
altered, as the form of the ground directs the drainage into them. 
When rain has not fallen for some time they become as thick as 
horseponds, and, as Captain Burton tells us, he could hardly bear 
to look at the women as they filled their jars from them. Dysen- 
tery and fever are the natural consequences of these arrangements 
to the inhabitants and to the ships which visit them. But, besides 
these nuisances, a veil of noxious gas overhangs the whole shore 
at low tides and after dark, owing to the deficient arrangements 
for drainage. The population which fills this detestable place is 
motley enough ; there are Arabs, native Jews, Baloch merchants, 

-breeds from the western shores of the Persian Gulf, and 
swarms of ne whose variety of origin is indicated to the 
experienced eye by the difierent tribal marks, where the artificial 
scars are strangely complicated with those left by all manner of 
diseases, Of these diseases Captain Burton gives a hideous list. No 

European, he says, should stay in the place more than three or four 
years, and we do not envy him if he stays so many. Careful 

tions are given as to the precautions by which diseases may 
be kept at bay, though not for more than a brief period. Drunkards, 
we may remark for the benefit of teetotallers, live longer than 
water-drinkers. Ague and fever may be avoided by sleeping 
under a blanket in a closed room; but Captain Burton doubts 
whether the effects of this mode of treatment are not worse than 
those of the fevers themselves. If bad for men, the climate is 
mevitably fatal to European women. Why, asks Captain Burton, 
should Englishmen poison or stab their wives when a few 
months at Zanzibar would do the business more quietly and 
eliectually? Probably the expense is one objection. Meanwhile, 

Men and women alike are subjected to all kinds of horrors. Con- 
tayious diseases which we regard with disgust, and which are 
attributable partly to the gross immorality of all the inhabitants, 
are 80 common as scarcely to be noticed. LElephantiasis afflicts 
twenty per cent. of the population, though Europeans escape. All 


kinds of ulcers and abscesses are common. Fever of course is 
rampant, and leaves behind it a long series of evil consequences. 
Pulmonary di of various kinds abound. Small-pox is ivy 4 
fatal, and disfi half the population. Cholera was unknown ti 
1859; but in that year Captain Burton, returning from the interior, 
found that it had broken out, and he gives a hideous description 
of thetights which greeted him at a place called Kilwa, on the 
coast. Corpses lay about in every direction, and “ the smooth oily 
water was dotted with remnants and fragments of humanity ; 
black and brown when freshly thrown in; patched, mottled, and 
eee when in a state of half pickle; and ghastly white, 
ike scalded pigs, when the pigmentum nigrum had become 
thoroughly macerated.” In 1870 the plague Rg: again, and 
one-third of the entire population is said to have been swept 
away. On the whole, Zanzibar strikes us as scarcely an eligible 
place of residence even for gentlemen who are anxious to get rid 
of wives; if, however, any one resolves upon going there, he may 
find in Captain Burton’s work a t mass of information, 
geographical, meteorological, historical, ee and other, 
which must make it useful as a handbook, though scarcely light 
reading for the general public. 


BARING-GOULD’S LEGENDS OF OLD TESTAMENT 
CHARACTERS,* 


HE readers of Mr. Baring-Gould’s pleasant volumes on curious 
medieval myths, and of his valuable contributions to Mr. 
Henderson’s work on the folklore of the Northern English coun- 
ties, will expect to receive not less of instruction and delight from 
this collection of Talmudic and Mahometan legends which have 
clustered round certain characters of the Old Testament. Nor 
will they on the whole be disappointed. They will find here a 
large number of stories grouped under the names of the persons to 
whom they relate, together with an immense number of Aryan 
and other myths to which they are supposed to bear some resem- 
blance; and they will also find references to the books from which 
Mr. Baring-Gould has taken them. In this respect his volumes 
may be contrasted favourably with M. de Plancy’s Legends of the 
Old Testament, which, for lack of such references, he found to be 
of little or no use in his task, and also with some graver historical 
works which still receive considerably more than their due share 
of authority. 

But if Mr. Baring-Gould’s readers look for that critical or scien- 
tific treatment of legends of which his previous works gave good pro- 
mise, they will, we fear, come to the conclusion that he has gone back 
rather than forward, and will experience the unpleasant feeling of 
being in the hands of a guide who shows himself uncertain as to the 
track which he ought to follow. Here and there they will come 
across = which seem to imply that popular stories are things 
which may be treated scientifically, and that they have a relation 
to language which it is not safe to neglect; more often they will 
see the legends of Jews, Mahometans, Buddhists, of Aryan, 
Turanian, and Semitic nations or tribes, brought together ap- 
parently for no clear purpose, and certainly not for the establish 
ment of any definite conclusion. Amongst the stories dissected 
in the Curious Myths of the Middle Ages are some which Mr. 
Baring-Gould has handled with the legitimate confidence of a man 
who knows that when traditions of different tribes exhibit in the 
same sequence a series of extraordinary or impossible incidents, 
and when moreover they have a distinct philological connexion 
through the names which occur in them, these traditions may be 
grouped in classes, and furnish a primd facie ground for thinking 
that similar tales in which the philological connexion cannot be 
traced may be classified in like manner. In this way the legends of 
St. Ursula and Tanhauser, of Schamir and of the Swan Maidens, 
were made to furnish some noteworthy results. The conclusions 
might be right or wrong, but Mr. Baring-Gould had no hesitation in 
giving his reasons for thinking that Ursula with her eleven thou- 
sand virgins is the moon attended by her myriad stars, the 
Asterodia who wanders on her starry pathway among the fifty 
children of Endymion, the sleeping sun, the Venus who reappears 
as the charmer of Tanhauser in Ursula’s hill, the Horselberg, and 
of True Thomas in the secret places of Ercildoune. Even where, as 
in the myth of Tell, he spoke more diffidently, the work of 
placing the evidence on both sides before the reader was fairly 
done; while the large number of intricate myths which were re- 
duced to the simple elements asserted by comparative mythologists 
to be the groundwork of all primitive myths seemed to warrant the 
inference that the method might be applied to all legends, in the 
absence of special reasons for holding it to be inapplicable. If 
we open the present volumes with this expectation, we shall soon 
discover that Mr. Gould’s trumpet gives a very uncertain sound 
indeed. 

As aclass, the Talmudic and Mahometan legends labour under 
this disadvantage, that, although they may contain a good deal of 
really old matter, they are on the whole comparatively modern, 
and are so far the result of mere arbitrary manulacture as to bring 
the whole body of such stories into grave suspicion. But if Mr. 
Baring-Gould seems to decline the task of discriminating in each case 
between the more ancient and the more modern tales, he throws 
the subject into further uncertainty, and may seriously mislead his 
readers by expressions which seem to imply that ail mythology 
springs trom Jewish traditions, just as not very long ago it was a 


bd of Old Testament Characters. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. nmdon: Macmillan & Co. 1872. 
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common belief, not yet wholly dead, that all languages were 
derived from the Hebrew. It is unfortunate that these passages 
should in some instances suggest questions which our author might 
find it embarrassing to answer. From Anastasius of Sinai he cites 
the tradition that when men saw how the face of Seth shone with 
divine light, and heard him speak with’ divine wisdom, they said 
“He is God!” and therefore his sons were commonly called the 
sons of God ; and his comment is that, “as Seth was an aucient 
Egyptian sun-god, the origin of the myth of his shining face can 
be ascertained without difficulty” (i. 84). But if the story of the 
Adamite Seth be a solar myth, we need a reason to show why the 
same story, when related of Moses, may not be a solar myth also ; 
and if, on the other hand, the Jewish tradition has the priority, 
then it is not easy to see why Egyptians should choose for their 
god the name of one of the sons of Adam and Eve, and why, in 
turn, a myth relating to this sun-god should be fastened on the 
Adamite Seth. 

The same uncertainty runs through thé section which treats of the 
Fall of the Angels. Having given first “ the Catholic theory of this 
fall,” which “historically is represented as a war in heaven,” 
Mr. Baring-Gould relates the Talmudic legends of Sammael or 
Satan and his four wives (of whom the first, Lilith, is also said 
to have been the first wife of Adam), and then adds that, “ among 
the heathen, traditions of the Angelic apostasy and war have 
remained.” Among such traditions he notices those of Mahisasura, 
and Abriman, of Loki, Typhon, Kronos, Hephaistos, and the 
smith Wayland. Mr. Gould’s readers are surely entitled to know 
his meauingt Are these legends cited as being actually “ tradi- 
tions of the Angelic apostasy and war” of which the Talmudic 
stories speak, and which of course refer to the war between 
Michael and Satan spoken of in the Old and the New Testament ? 
If so, the Hebrew tradition is not only the oldest, but is actually 
the source from which all the other traditions here brought to- 
gether have been derived. We can but ask for some evidence for 
a conclusion so astonishing, while we may fairly suspect that a 
closer examination of “ the tradition” might furnish a clue to the 
answer. In Mr. Gould’s words— 

The Indian story is as follows :— 

At the head of the apostate spirits is Mahisasura, or the great Asur ; he 
and those who followed him were once good, but before the creation of the 
world they refused obedicnce to Brahma, wherefore they were cast down by 
the assistance of Schiva into the abyss of Onderah. Mahisasura is also re- 
presented as the great serpent Vritra, against which Indra fought, and which, 
after a desperate struggle, he overcame. 

From this it would seem that the story of Mahisasura and that of 
Indra and Vritra may be regarded as to all intents and purposes the 
same, and that the one is as old as the other, or that there is no par- 
ticular reason for giving precedence to either. This, it may be safely 
said, is an inadequate aud slipshod mode of dealing with the sub- 
ject, and one which, if applied to the ascertainment of physical 
facts, would render the growth of any science impossible, for it 
consists simply in not observing all the phenomena. ‘The very 
phrase “ the Indian story” betrays the root of the evil. Not an 
effort is made to distinguish between the various forms which the 
myth assumes; not a hint is given of any differences which dis- 
tinguish the mythology of the oldest Vedic songs from the latest 
extravagances of Hindu belief. The seeming unconsciousness of 
the enormous difficulties which are thus quietly put aside is 
amazing. If all Hindu traditions are to be regarded as on a 
par, we are bound to begin by giving our reasons for denying the 
priority of the Rig Veda to the Puranas; if we shrink from this, 
or admit it to be impossible, we have astarting-point from which 
we may go on to deal with the myth. _ But as soon as we enter 
on this path, we find that in the most ancient records of the 
Aryan race not one word is said of spirits who, originally created 
, are thrust into the bottomless pit for their pride and rebel- 

ion ; while, instead of this, we have a great struggle between Indra 
and Vritra, of the nature of which no one who has the least 
acquaintance with the subject has the faintest doubt. The songs 
themselves speak with unequivocal clearness of the battle between 
Indra, the god who refreshes the earth with rain, and Vritra, the 
demon who shuts up the waters in his prison-house. Whether 
under these names, or with those of Ahi or the Panis, of this 
struggle, and of this alone, they speak. One solitary sentence alone 
seems.to furnish the germ of that moral and spiritual meaning which, 
never attached to the myth in the land of the Five Streams, grew 
on Iranian soil into a system of theology to the influence of which 
it is not easy to place limits, It is unnecessary to go further. The 
only reason for saying so much is the need of showing that vast 
masses of traditions, the result of generations and centuries, and 
exhibiting frequently points of wide difference, cannot be spoken 
of as the Indian or the Persian or the Norse story. Still less can 
all these be huddled together with a number of Rabbinical and 
Mahometan legends, and dismissed with the remark, “ How far 
they refer to a tradition common to the human race, and how far 
they relate to the strife between summer and winter, sun and 
storm cloud, I do not pretend to decide.” On Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
und that the heathen traditions represent the,Jewish tra- 
itions of the Angelic ee and war, there can be no 
doubt as to the answer. In this case the notion of the physi- 
cal struggle spoken of in the Vedic songs is a comparatively 
recent importation into legends which spoke originally of some- 
thing wholly different. It is enough to say that the difficulties 
involved in this theory are difficulties of our author's making, 
and that they would disappear before the honest effort to note 
all the facts of the case. He has unfortunately chosen a path 


which seems smooth at first, but which will leave us entangled jn 
impenetrable thickets. One of these snares lies in the act 
“ identification.” Djemschid “is probably to be identified wig, 
Tubal-cain” (i. gg). Xisuthrus “is the same as the Bj 
Noah ” (i. 119). “ Zerovanos is the same as Zoroaster” (120); 
and “ Berosus supposed that Ham was the same as Zoroastep® 
(138). Lastly, “the names Vulcan and Vélundr bear 
affinity to Tubal-cain; for, cutting off Tu, we have Bualcain » 
Vulcan” (103). If we are allowed to do this, we may iden 
the Caribbean Luoguo with the Norse Loki without being pr 
trouble of cutting off anything at all. 

We have had no seruple in speaking thus plainly of the faulty of 
this book, partly because Mr. Baring-Gould is not likely to lack 
readers, but chiefly because he does himself injustice by not 
assuming the place which he might fill to the great benefit of 
mythological and historical science. Asit is, the reader is tempted 
to ask why, if no clear result is to be looked for, so vast a number 


' of Aryan, Turanian, or other myths should be brought together 


in a book treating of traditions with which it is not shown that 
they have anything to do. But while he may regret that My 
Baring-Gould has not done more with his materials, he will not 
deny their abundance, and it will be to bis own loss if he foregoes 
the pleasure and the profit of reading these entertaining volumes, 


CALL’S GOLDEN HISTORIES.* 


AY R. CALL apologizes for this volume of small poems by 
quoting a couplet from Walter Savage Landor :— 
The birds have different voices, yet we bear 
To hear those sing which do not sing the best. 
The weakness of the analogy makes it a dangerous one to use, as 
the birds do in reality all reach excellence in their respective kinds ; 
and the difference between bird and bird is rather that between 
the violin and the triangle in an orchestra than between poet and 
oet ; moreover, to sing is a very diilerent thing from publishing, 
Vet, in spite of this weakness, and in spite of the degree to which 
volumes of minor verse tax one’s endurance just now, we should 
not be disposed to follow Professor Ruskin; in his well-known 
sweeping condemnation of all metrical writing which is not of the 
highest and best order. Metrical writing has more than one side 
to it; and if it sometimes reaches an almost divine level, givi 
exercise to the supreme efforts of human genius, it has also a lower 
and (asit were) a kind of professional field, where scholarship and 
culture and disciplined facility not only have a right to work, but 
may and do succeed in producing genuine pleasure. The mischief 
is that this field is constantly overrun by people who bring neither 
scholarship, ner culture, nor discipline to their work, nor — 
else in many cases but unlimited assurance, and the feeblest of 
hankerings after distinction. It is only fair to Mr. Call to say 
that he does not belong to this objectionable fraternity of verse- 
writers. If his book cannot be ranked among those which add 
to the sum of actual poetry, it may take a respectable place 
among volumes that are best described as carefully worked pro- 
tests in behalf of culture, and which sometimes do good service 
by leading a reader to compositions higher than themselves, 
What really causes surprise in a collection like Golden Histories 
is the question how the writer could have found pleasure in pro- 
ducing before the public eye a series of minor poems which, 
while possessing many merits of their own, are perpetually sug- 
gesting and impressing on the attention all oes 8 contrasts, 
on one side with the work of Keats, on another with the work of 
Wordsworth. For instance, The Legend of Ariadne, which fills 
nearly a quarter of this book, was clearly written many years ago 
under the strong intluence of Keats’s Endymion. The whole con- 
ception of the legend is moulded on the Exdymion ; Ariadne, after 


| the departure of Theseus, pines, as the Latmian shepherd pined, 


with a longing which nothing but the superhuman will satiafy, 
being in the end translated to the skies, as he was; and what 
Peona, the consoling sister, was to Endymion, the same is 
Pheedra to Ariadne. The mystic scenery, the attempt to cor 
rect a certain vagueness in the story by a succession of highly 
coloured effects, the mixture of a mildly transcendental insight 
with the simplicity of the old heroic and legendary characters, 
are common to both poems; and, except that Mr. Call has 
discarded rhyme, there is hardly a single point in the general 
structure of the earlier poem which he has not kept in view. 
The very tricks of Keats's language—phrases, for example, like 
“marble pieties” and “ beautiful divinings”—are reproduced; 
not indeed without a very considerable degree of taste and judg- 
ment in the imitation, but with the effect, as we before said, of 
impressing @ contrast. And the contrast shows that, while the 
shortcomings of Endymion, which are many and great, are more 
than atoned for by the splendid force and vigour of genius which 
burns through the whole poem, it is just this excuse that is want 
ing as a justification for Ariadne. The surprising reflection 8 
that Mr. Call probably knows this more thoroughly than any 
critic’s suggestion could point it out to him. It is quite certain 
that he must have a genuine feeling of the inferiority of his own 
work relatively to its model; for, if there is one feature about 
his character of mind more distinct than another, it is @ Te 
markable delicacy in receiving and appreciating the impreé 
sions stamped by genius—a power which he himself ranks 


* Golden Histories, &c. By Wathen Mark Wilks Call, Author of 
“ Reverberations.” London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 1871. 
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very highly, and has treated in his little lyric called Injlu- 
ences. - spite, however, of his insight and knowledge, he 
has’ prod a poem which, had there been no Endymion, 
md have deserved recognition as a composition bold in design 
god with many beauties of execution, but which, as Endymion 
exists, must needs affect the reader very much as a manifest copy 
ould affect him when hung side by side with an original Titian 
of Correggio. It is just the same with a large number of small 

i ms in this volume that recall the ideas and the manner 
of Wordsworth. Page after page is written in the mood of 
“Q blithe new-comer,” or of the opening lines in the “ Ode on 
Immortality,” but not once in all the s are we arrested by 


anything resembling the power and beauty of those two undying | 


A man who does not bring a high degree of creative 

ius to his task may yet be quite justified in handling subjects 
metrically, and may succeed well in his design; but he should 
by all the of which we 
escribing; for where is the use o ing over ground that 
what the difference is when genius is less or is absent? Mr. 
Gall’s verse, also, though really melodious, and for the most 


part thoroughly scholarlike and well handled, is wanting in | 


yariety. Too many of the smaller pieces turn on the thought 
of how beautiful was life in early years, and how ecstatic were 
the dreams and the simple pleasures of vanished childhood and 
youth. It has been said of Mendelssohn that, though his modes 
of altering the treatment of one and the same theme are in 
themselves often bewitching with a subtle charm, yet his 
frequency of recurrence to certain themes shows in some degree a 
limited range of ideas. Mr. Call’s “ Romantic Poems” suggest a 
similar reflection, and with much more pertinacity of iteration. 
But we should be sorry to do scant justice to a writer of so much 
modesty and conscientiousness in work as Mr. Call. Ariadne, 
notwithstanding the unfortunate effect of contrast, is filled with 
passages that have a certain grace and merit of their own ; like 
the testimony to Bacchus, for example, regarded as the god of 
passion in its nobler phases :— 

He is the life that throbs in burning stars, 

And gleams in clouds; from whom sweet longings come 

Fierce joys, and thoughts dreadful and beautiful, 

Shadows of mightier worlds by mightier suns 

Thrown in glad colours on the world of man. 

Of him is song that honours human life, 

And the wild sweet enthusiasm of love, 

And ecstasy, and dream and oracle. 
And the disenchantment that follows when the god departs—the 
quenching of the ecstatic halo of fancy, the removal of 


The light that never was on sea or land, 


and the bareness of unrelieved material objects—is touched with 
fine effect a little later :— 
But ere he spake, the conscious forests sank, 
The sobbing rivers left their channels dry, 
The green swift life of trees, as in a frost, 
Paled into death ; where late were glorious flowers 
Sprang pulpy stems ; what once were noblest lakes 
Shrank to mean waterpools, with scurf of weed 
O’erfilmed ; and all that magic forest-realm, 
Now disenchanted, lay a waste forlorn, 
—A common waste among four common hills, 
So is it ever when the Gods depart. 


Three or four longer poems intervene between Ariadne and the 
ter ong lyrics of the volume. The story of the 
ictator Fabius, and of the magnanimity shown by him to his 
recalcitrant Master of Horse, Minucius, is worked together, out of 
the twenty-second book of Livy, with the spiritand care which 
Mr. Call brings to any translation or adaptation from Greek or 
Latin antiquity. Abnegation of self is the text also of the poem 
Khaled—the “Sword of God” in Moslem chivalry—who served 
loyally under his inferior, Obeidah, without promotion and with- 
out recognition from the Caliph Omar. Manoli is a rather 
ghastly legend adapted from the Moldo-Wallachian myth of a 
guild of master masons, whose only means of neutralizing 
the efforts of evil genii who thwarted their work was to 
immure the first woman who chanced to cross the new 
threshold. This woman turns out to be Manoli’s own wife; 
and the unstinted horror of her cries and entreaties, as the walls 
close in around her, is not relieved by falling back on the 
philosophical dictum that “the affections, even in the affec- 
tionate, are eo against the tyranny of ideas.” This is 
quoted from Mr. Lewes’s Life of Goethe, and no doubt, in certain 
individuals, and—at certein crises in the world’s history—in 
masses of men, it has been true; but it does not convert 
Manoli into a beautiful poem. One would fain hope, in spite of 
the Moldo-Wallachian legend, that, among all the sacrifices of 
personal affection which have been made for the sake of ideas, the 
ideas of genuine art have been responsible for very few indeed. 
It is at any rate a remark worth setting side by side with this 
rather sombre reprint from the Cornhill, that among the really 
_ artists of the world, no matter in what department, a very 
Majority have been conspicuous for the vitality and faithful- 
ness of their domestic affections, as well as for the truth and 
endurance of their personal friendships. In ~*, happily, as in 
other great fields of human effort, 
The best men ever are the wisest too. 


Art never in reality demands as an absolute condition a ruthless 
surrender of personal love; and the legend of Manoli is, we 


| which were all included 


think, in spite of some power in its treatment by Mr. Call, a 
blot on the Moldo-Wallachian fancy. 

The volume concludes with a set of translated pieces; the Ho- 
meric “Hymn to Demeter”; the long chorus from the opening of 
the Bacche ; several little pieces from the Greek Antho. ey and 
some lyrics from Catullus and from Heine. Weso far think highly 
of Mr. Call’s powers in translation as to regret that he did not trans- 
late Catullus’s Epithalamium (LXIV.), containing the story of Ari- 
adne, instead of writing the poem with which this collection begins. 
He might also have added to the “ Hymn of Demeter” his transla- 
tion of the “Hymn to Apollo,” and parts of the “ Aphrodite,” 

by him in a small and very pleasant 
volume of versions from the Greek, written in his Cambridge days, 
nearly thirty years ago, and called Lyra Hellenica, His rendering 
from the Bucche is spirited, though he is sometimes led off the 
track by the influences of vas io and rhyme, as where he 
writes 


Blithe is Bacchus, when in 
He descends from 


for what is in reality, “ Jovial is the Bacchant, when he throws 
himself rollicking on the ground.” The translation which in our 
opinion is not tar from being the best Sno, the whole book 
is that of Catullus’s remarkable poem (LXXVI.), beginning 


Siqua recordanti benefacta priora voluptas, 


and embodying a serious effort, in a profound soliloquy, towards the 
mastery of a hopeless and unworthy passion. The last lines, from 
the O dit, si vestrum est miserert of the original, ran thus in Mr. 
Call’s version :— 
If ye can pity, if in death’s last strife 
Gods! ye have lent your aid, 
If I have lived a pure and holy life, 
And holily have pray’d; 
Behold me in my misery, dread and deep. 
Drive, drive this plague from me, 
Which glides into my limbs like death’s last sleep, 
And banishes all glee. 
I ask not now that she may love me. No! 
I ask for love no more, : 
I ask not that she may be true, for oh! 
*Twere vain. The Past is o’er. 
I would regain my strength, I fain would drive 
This loathsome plague away; 
Hear me, O Gods! for holily I strive 
Your precepts to obey. 
These lines are not perfect; but, judging from the volume as a 
whole, we believe that Mr. Call might produce a translation of all 
Catullus’s works which, in point of even and durable merit, would 
more than deserve a place beside either the brilliant one of Mr. 
Martin or the learned one of Mr. Ellis. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


fer voluminous stores of Varnhagen von Ense’s correspon- 
dence * continue to be available for publication, but the re- 
striction of the contents of the latest issue to personages little 
known to the world at large is pethaye indicative of an approach- 
ing exhaustion of the supply. The measure of celebrity, however, 
is not always the measure of attractiveness, and the persons 
whose lives and characters are illustrated in the present volume 
offer features of more genuine interest than many whose names 
would be more generally familiar. This is ow es 4 the case 
with the two principal—the physician Koreff and the poet 
Clemens Brentano—in the portrayal of whom Varnhagen has 
expended all the resources of biographic art. He uses the pen 
as if it were an engraver’s tool; the execution is incisive, and the 
effect indelible. No subjects can be more mews for picturesque 
portraiture than these abnormal personages; the brilliant medical 
adventurer, half sage, half charlatan, and the wayward man of 
genius, alternately libertine und anchorite. Some of the anecdotes 
here given of Brentano’s morbid love of mischief and unnatural 
association of mystical raptures with entire callousness to ordi- 
nary human feeling would appear incredible if they were less in 
harmony with what is known of him from other sources, The 
memoir, however, is avowedly drawn up under the influence of 
feelings of strong aversion; while, in his account of Koreff, the 
writer does not dissemble his intention of extenuating as far as 
possible the failings of his erratic friend, whose career might 
easily have been made to wear quite a different complexion. 
The memoir is in both cases far more valuable than the cof- 
respondence to which it serves as introduction, There is 
also an interesting sketch of Caroline von Fouqué, whom Varnhagen 
describes as infinitely superior to her husband, the author of 
Undine. Something of the jealousy of Berlin literary coteries 
peeps out here; Kahel and the Baroness von Fouqué were 
evidently not on the best of terms; and regard for the former 
may not improbably have biassed the biographer’s opinion of 
her early frfend, the Countess von Pachta. This lady’s history, 
recounted by Varnhagen with singular effect, resembles a novel of 
George Sand’s, but the grotesquely pathetic catastrophe would 
have surpassed the imagination of most novelists. The letters 
of Henri Campan and Scholz merely serve to swell the volume. 


* Bi ische Portraits. Von Varnhagen von Ense. WNebst Briefen 
von Koreff, C. Brentano, Frau von Fouqué, Henri Campan und Scholz. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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5 It is the distinction of Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, surnamed Il 
Soddoma *, to be less known than any of the great Italian painters, 
both as regards his life and his works. His life, though psychologi- 
cally interesting in many respects, was not marked by striking events; 
his works are not very numerous, and many of the most important 
of them lie out of the ordinary track of travellers. The painter’s 
very name has been erroneously read as Razzi until quite recently; 
his careless, jovial character has afforded scope for the miscon- 

tions or misrepresentations of Vasari. He has at length found 
a kindly and discriminating biographer in Herr Jansen, who, with- 
out claiming for the artist an earnestness, or for his works a 
significance, to which neither advanced any pretensions, eulogizes 
in both rarer and more incommunicable qualities—the naiveté, 
spontaneous cheerfulness, and pure naturalness of the best periods 
of classic art, the delightful freshness of feeling which can only 
exist at the very best and happiest period of development, whether 
of an art or an individual. This conception of the fundamental 
characteristics of Soddoma’s genius supplies the key-note to Herr 
Jansen’s criticism on his works, which is conveyed in the plea- 
santest style, with exhaustive but unobtrusive erudition. 

Fraulein von Lagerstrém’s “ Biographical Memorial Book” 
consists of a series of short biographical notices of eminent per- 
sons, one for each day in the year. They are in general charac- 
terized by good taste and good feeling. 

Dr. Straeter’s biography of Oliver Cromwell { is founded upon 
Mr. oe gee Letters and Speeches, and may almost be regarded as a 
digest of the latter, reduced to a regular narrative, and adapted 
in point of style to the taste of readers of the nineteenth century. 
The raciness of the original Cromwellian utterances has of course 
disappeared, but the substitute tendered by Dr. Straeter is clear, 
compact, and consecutive. As concerns his views, the writer is a 
disciple of Mr. Carlyle, and an unflinching admirer of Cromwell, 
whose most doubtful proceedings are systematically vindicated. A 
natural coolness of temperament and a studied moderation of lan- 
guage prevent this advocacy from degenerating into partisanship, 
and the author’s conception of Cromwell’s character as an en- 
} pee and patriotic ruler is so substantially just that the pos- 
sible inaccuracy of minor details is overlooked in the fidelity of 
the general representation. 

The character of Gustavus Adolphus § offers a similar problem 
to Cromwell’s, and although the contrasts it affords are not so 
violent, it is perhaps even more diflicult to determine where reli- 
gion ends and policy begins. Professor Droysen, whose elaborate 

iography is just concluded, is evidently disposed to lay principal 
stress an the latter spring of conduct. In his opinion Gustavus’s 
great object was neither the rescue of the Protestant religion nor 
the attainment of the Imperial Crown of Germany, but the foun- 
dation of a great Scandinavian Empire. The book is written 
entirely from the political point of view, in the manner of Ranke. 
Tried by the ordinary standard of historical writing, it appears 
tame and insipid ; but if regarded as an endeavour to deduce con- 
clusions from existing materials for the use of subsequent historians, 
its unimpassioned sobriety of style must be admitted to be well 
adapted to the end in view. 

Another important comtribution to the history of the Thirty 
Years’ War is the extensive publication, edited by Dr. M.Ritter ||, 
of documents referring to the league of Catholic princes formed 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century, under the auspices 
of the Elector of Bavaria. Like so many similar publications, it 
is issued by the Historical Commission of the Academy of Munich, 
at the expense of the late King Maximilian. The first volume, 
including the period from 1598 to 1603, contains nearly six hun- 
dred documents, comprising letters, confidential reports, instruc- 
tions to diplomatic agents, and protocols of conferences. ‘Ihe 
most important are given in full, the others in abstract. 
There can be no question as to the great value of the collection as 
illustrative of the causes and preliminaries of the Thirty Years’ 


ar. 

The documents published by Dr. F. W. Ebeling4 from the 
Saxon archives are — illustrations of the history of 
France under Charles 1X. They include memorials from the 
French Protestants to the Saxon Court, letters from Coligny, 
reports from envoys, and other interesting papers. The longest is 
a contemporary detail, by J. W. von Botzheim, of “cyclopica illa 
atque inaudita hactenus detestanda atque execranda laniena,” 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Dr. M. Haushofer’s work on statistics **, after a brief essay on 
the history and philosophy of this branch of scientific inquiry, 
adduces tables of results in nearly all the departments of know- 
ledge to which it admits of being applied; such as the popula- 


* Leben und Werke des Malers Giovanantonio Bazzi von Vercelli, 
mnt Il Soddomu, Von Albert Jansen. Stuttgart: Ebner & Seubert, 
mdon : Williams & Norgate. 
+ Biographisches Gedenk-Buch. Von Angelika von Lagerstrém. Quart. 1. 
Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. ~ 


A Oliver Cromwell, Ein Essay tiber die englisch lution des 17ten 
Jahrhunderts. Von B. T. M. Straeter. Leipzig: Frohberg. London: 


Williams & Norgate. 
§ Gustav Adolf. Von G. Droysen. Bd.2. Leipzig: Veit & Co. Lon- 
don: Nutt. 
| Briefe und Acten zur Geschichte des dreissigjiihrigen Krieges in den 
Zeiten des vorwaltenden Einflusses der Wittelsbucher. “Bearbeitet von M. 
Ritter. Bd.1. Miinchen: Rieger. London: Siegle.’ 
| Archivalische Beitriige zur Geschichte Frankreichs unter Carl 1X, 
Von Dr. F. W. Ebeling. Leipzig: Woller. London: Asher & Co. 
** Lehr- und Handbuch der Statistik. Yon Dr. M. Haushofer. 


Wien: 
Braumiiller. London: Asher & Co. is 


tion, public health, revenue, commerce, agriculture, 4 
&c., of most tivilized nations. The value of such a condeed 
mass of research is obvious, and the work appears to be 
carefully executed. ba 

Archbishop Philaret’s history of the Church of Russig * ig g 
book, even in the German version, and would have been m 
drier still but for the translator’s resolute action in unmercifuliy 
docking his author of his accumulated appendages of textyy 
citations. It derives, however, some adventitious im tance 
from the probability of a schism in the Church of Rowe 
bringing the pretensions of the Oriental community into notic. 
and even those who are indisposed to regard such questions from 
an ecclesiastical point of view may find some interest in gh. 
serving how the case of the Russian Church is put b 
official advocate, for there is no mistaking the ultimatg, 
polemical object of the work. The result of the inquiry , 
not encouraging; all the obstinate immobility, stolid fanatic 
and courtly servility popularly supposed to characterize the 
Russian Church are faithfully reproduced in the work of its epj 
copal chronicler. There is no trace of elevated moral feeling; the 
crimes of “orthodox” sovereigns, from the partition of Polang 
downwards, being extolled or glossed over; but there is abundang 
of abject superstition in connexion with relics and anchorites, ang 
morose hatred of schismatics abroad and dissidents at home, If the 
book fairly represents the spirit of the Russian Church, a very 
considerable change must come over her ere she can be acceptable 
to any considerable section of religious opinion in the West. Con. 
sidered as a repository of information, the Archbishop’s volumes 
no doubt possess considerable value; his record, though tame and 
bald in point of style, is rich in picturesque details, and he has 
unconsciously managed to convey a vivid conception of the extr. 
ordinary union of religious fervour with absolute intellectual 
stagnation by which his communion is characterized, and which 
can only be explained on the hypothesis of the utterly superficial 
character of Russian civilization. The translator has added two 
appendixes—one comprising an explanation of the symbolism oj 
the Russian liturgy, the other the catechism of another Archbishop 
Philaret, the late Metropolitan of Moscow. 

Iwan Golowin’s desultory volume on the decline of Francet seems 
to be seriously intended ; but it is difficult to discover any guiding 
idea or direct purpose in it. It is in the main an incoherent 
medley of anecdotes, some relevant, more irrelevant, a few amusing, 
not many authentic. Without being exactly favourable to France, 
the writer is inimical to Germany, and prognosticates war for 
1875 as a consequence of the Russian policy of non-intervention, 

There are probably few mundane transactions involving a more 
flagrant discrepancy between theory and practice than the election 
of a Pope, and there are few controversial weapons admitting of em- 
ployment against the Church of Rome with more destructive effect 
than the too naively accurate reports of her own “ Conclavisti” on 
the habitual on such occasions. Dr. Zoepffel’s treatise 
on the Papal elections of the medizval epoch} is not compiled 
with any polemical purpose, and relates to a period when the art 
of was ina comparatively rudimentary condition, 
when the Holy Spirit was not as yet liable to be overruled by the 
French or Austrian Ambassador, and ere the Pope’s pretensions as 
universal Bishop were stultified by the practical restriction of the 
privilege of election to the Italian Cardinals. There is, however, 
quite enough to exhibit Ultramontane claims in the most prepos- 
terous light. The tone of the work is singularly dispassionate and 
impartial, and its scope purely scientific. It includes an interest- 
ing inquiry into the development of the ceremonies now observed 
at the election and enthronization of a Pope, and an excursus on 
the double election of 1130. The conclusion arrived at is, that 
ueither the recognized Pope nor his competitor, Anacletus, was 
canonically elected. 

Dr. Wilken’s history of the religious drama in Germany § con- 
tains a full account of the extant remains of compositions of this 
description, whether founded on Scriptural themes or on the 
legends of saints. As was but natural in performances principally 
designed for edification, the spectacle seems to have been always 
considered of more importance than the diction of the piece, and 
there is no symptom of any tendency on the part of these 
representations to acquire literary significance, as in the case of the 
Greek Dionysiac exhibitions and the Spanish autos. 

Professor Friedrich’s || diary in Rome during the sittings of the 
Vatican Council has already been the subject of so much disc 
sion that it is unnecessary to do more in this place than mention 
its publication. We may take a future opportunity of notiemg 
it more fully. A work on “Romanizing tendencies” in the 
German Churches§], by a minister at Berlin, exhibits, under the 
cloak of an apparent protest against whatever is specifically Roma, 


* Geschichte der Kirche Russlands. Von Philaret, weiland Erabischot 
von Tschernigow. Ins Deutsche iibersetzt von Dr. Blumenthal. 2 The 
Frankfurt and London: Baer, Sotheran & Co. 


+ Frankreich’s Verfall (1870-71). Von Iwan Golowin, Leipzig: Frohberg- 


London: Triibner & Co. 

t Die Papstwahlen und die mit ihnen im niichsten Zusammenhange 
tehenden Cer ien in ihren Entwickhelung vom 11. bis zum 14. Jahrhundert. 
Von Dr. R. Zeepttel. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. London: 
Asher & Co. 

§ Geschichte der geistlichen Spiele in Deutschland. Von Dr. E. Wilken. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. London: Asher & Co. ‘ 

|| Tugebuch wiihrend des Vaticunischen Councils. Von Dr, J. Friedrich. 
Nérdlingen : Beck. London: Williams & Norgate, 

4 Ueber romanisirende Tendenzen. Hin Wort zum Frieden, Vou F. Ww. 
Schulze. Berlin: Stilke & Van Muyden. London: Triibier. 
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cided inclination towards the principles which have found 
gbeit logical development in the decrees of the Vatican Council. 
4 Life of Christ, by Dr. Kriiger-Velthusen *, is a compromise 
hetween the orthodox and the rationalistic schools, which will 
pardly satisfy either. Ai 

Dr. Bastiant seems not clearly to apprehend the objections 

ced by criticism to his modus operandi. He most justly 
observes that one of the cardinal vices of modern thought is the 
disposition to erect imposing theories on an inadequate substruc- 
ture of fact, and that the accumulation of materials must precede 
the working them up. His fault is not the diligent aggregation 
of particulars, but the incoherence which renders his diligence 
almost useless. The gigantic commonplace book which he has 
reoently published under the title of “ Contributions to Ethnology” 
js indeed a magazine of most valuable information on the subject, 
put before this can be rendered practically available, it will need 
to be analysed, digested, and re-arranged with scarcely less labour 
than that demanded by the original compilation itself. Scissors, 

,and a book of blank paper are almost indispensable re- 

isites for the profitable perusal of any work by Dr. Bastian. 

Herr Platzmann’s comparative vocabulariesf{, designed to 
establish the connexion between the languages of America and 
Burope, seem to prove alittle too much. He makes out just as strong 
a case for the American affinities of the Aryan and Semitic as for 
those of the Turanian languages, and thus seems almost logically 
conducted to his strange proposition of the probable origin of the 

race in America, 

Dr. Seidlitz’s lectures on the Darwinian theory § are clever, 
entertaining, and more thoroughgoing in their advocacy of the 
hypothesis than the author of it himself, since Dr. Seidlitz is 

pparently prepared to assert the adequacy of natural selection 
page account for the phenomena under investigation. A biblio- 
gaphy of works and essays on the subject is a valuable addition 
to the treatise, but incidentally proves the writer’s unacquaint- 
ance with the formidable criticism of Mr. St. George Mivart. An 
observation in reply to M. de Quatrefages is characteristic of the 
habits of thought of many modern scientific writers. He objects 
to the French naturalist that he opposes the theories of others 
without bringing forward any of his own. Why should he? 
M. de Quatrefages has sretalihy a salutary distrust of the “ pro- 
visional theories ” and “working hypotheses” which, put forward 
in the first instance as mere aids to the co-ordination of facts, so 
easily become accepted dogmas, to which facts must accommo- 
date themselves as best they can. 

Unsere Zeit || exhibits its usual opulence of able and instructive 
uticles, both literary and political. Among the former may be 
especially noticed excellent papers on Schiller, Dickens, and the 
German Romantic School; among the latter those on the last 
days of the Second Empire, the Commune, the political situation 
of Austria, the affairs of the Netherlands, and the progress of 
Russia in Central Asia. 

It is a genial extravagance worthy of “Hans Breitmann ” at his 
lest to introduce Joseph Victor Scheffel{], the author he has now 
undertaken to translate, as “the most popular poet in Germany.” 
If the statement is accurate in any sense, it can only be in that in 
which “John Gilpin” might be described as the most popular 
| sb England. No doubt these quaint humorous lyrics, more 

istinguished however by a pervading jollity of mood than by the 
brilliancy of individual strokes of wit, may command an extensive 
public in South Germany, and they seem to have lost so little of 
their point in Mr. Leland’s skilful hands that we are disposed to 
presage a fair degree of success for them in England. 

We have to record the completion of W. Unger’s excellent 
series of engravings of the masterpieces of the gallery at Cassel.** 
The fourth and concluding part contains the whole of the letter- 
press. 


* Das Leben Jesu. Won W. Kriiger-Velthusen. Elberfeld : Friderichs. 
London : Nutt. 


i zur Ethnologie und darauf begriindete Studien. Berlin: 
Hempel. London: Triibner. 
$ Amerikanisch-asiatische Etymologien. Von J. Platzmann. Leipzig: 
Teubner. London: Triibner & Co. _ 


§ Die Darwin’sche Theorie. Vou Dr. G. Seidlitz. Dorpat: Mattiesen. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

| Unsere Zeit. Deutsche Revue der G: . _Herausgegeben von 
Rudolf Gottschall. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

| Gaudeamus! Humorous Poems. Translated from the German of J. V. 
Scheffel and others. By C.G. Leland. London: Triibner. 

** Die Galerie zu Cassel in ihren Meisterwerken. Nach den Original- 
Fett radict von W. Unger. Vierte Serie, Leipzig: Seemann. London: 
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July 2, 4:,and, DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES, July 6.—Choral (Native and 
Foreign), Church and Cathedral Choirs, Glee and and Part Song Vocalists, Military 
and Volun ds, Amateur Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass Solo &i intending to 
mpete for Prizes at the First Annual National:Music ng of the Crystal Palace Comeany, 
usit 
to Mr. WILLERT BEALE, at the Crystal Palace. “= 


By Order. GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 
ADAME SCHUMANN begs to announce that she will 


ve TWO RECITALS of PIANOFORTE MUSIC, in the St. James’ 
ThuredSy Afternoons, February 22 and 29. Vocalist, Madile. Anna 


each at Three o'clock precisely. Sofa-stalls, 5s. ony, 38.; Admission, 1s.Pro- 
and ‘Picket Citsppell ‘Cos 50 New. Band Bireet's ‘and at Austin’s, 


R. and MRS. GERMAN REED'S ENTERTAINMENT.— 
tnd at 3.—Royal Galler Tliustration, 1d Hogent 
(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


WINTER EXHIBITION of SK 
Saturday, March 2, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall 


BLvAn WALTON’S ENTIRE COLLECTION of OIL 
and WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS, sow ON VIEW, at his GALLERY. 
Wi Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster.—Admission, Is. Open Daily from Tea 


4 
till Five. 


TORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 


A2&T-UNION of LONDON.—Subscription, One Guinea.— 


receives a Series of EIGHT COAST SCENES, engraved in line, from 


Every Subscriber 
the Originals by David Cox, Copley Fielding, and Samuel Prout ; besides « chance 
numerous valuable Prizes ; the chief of which is the Life-size Marble Statue Tlie thom 
NYMPH, for which the Sculptor, Mr. Birch, received £600. The Prints are now ready. 


444 W. Strand, February 1, 1872. EDMD. E-ANTROBUS } Hon. Secs. 
[NSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS.—NOTICE.— 


Thursday, 
Society of Arts, John Street. sae. 
the of Constrastt Ship-building and Marine 
ing, on ‘avigation, on pmen: 
a cers 
En fingers, who are requested ta wend medieee of 
ECRRT. 3, am ustrative drawings, 
the Ofices of the Institution on or before the ina. 
dates for admission as Members, or as Associates, should send in their applications 
the same date. The Annual Subscription of £2 2s. is payable oa admission, and becomes due x 
the commencement of each succeeding year. 
C. W. MERRIFIELD, Hon. Secretary. 
9 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C., February 15, 1878. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve 
Scholarshi 1872—viz., 


OOLWICH.—INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE and 


CIVIL SERVICE and LINE.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES (W: . Joh. Col. 
2 Over 800 Pupils for tha above. euatinuse to 


DATES Ealing We 
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SSOCIATION. for the ORAL INSTRUCTION of the 

DEAF and DUMB.—The ASSOCIATION are about to establish forthwith a 
NORMAL SCHOOL for the EDUCATION of DEAF MUTES on the GERMAN SYSTEM. 
and urgently require Pecuniary Support towards this object. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION : 


Sir C. E. TREVELYAN, K.C.B. 
Right Hon. Sir EDWARD RYAN. 
HUGH CAMERON, Esq. 

W. B. DALBY, Em. 

H. A. ISAACS, Esq. 

Right Hon. W. COWPER-TEMPLE, 


Contributions Promised and Received : 


G. W. DASENT, Esq., D.C.L. 

Sir HENRY THOMPSON. 

Sir WILLOUGHBY JONES, Bart. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart, M.P. 
LIONEL VAN OVEN, Esq. 


£ 64. | £ 

M. Rothschild & Sons 300 0 | Cc. Stiebel, @ 

3 Moses Levy & Co. 30 

6 0 06 Lionel Van Oven, Esq. . 3 3 

0 (0 Joseph Sebay, Esq. 

0 0 Jacob W Waley, Esq., M. 12 

5 Right Hon. W. Cow ver-‘Tempie. 21 

5 0 0 Sir Willoughby Jones, Bart....... 30 0 

5 0 0 8. M Ilo 

5 0 @ 8. L. Miers, Esq. 3 3 

Miss Edwards 5 0 

5 0 0 Misses Reynetts 3 3 

3 0 (0 Mrs. Susan Elli 5 5 

King . 0 10 

bo 0 M. 10 

5 5 | Miss A. L. Cohen 30 

Mrs. J 20 0 0 | 
Miss Lucy Cohen ....... 0 lv 


* Some of the above amounts are payable in three equal Annual Seninents 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Treasurer, Sir. Jonny Luspock, Bart.,M.P.,or to any of 
the Committee. 
ASSUR HENRY MOSES, Hon. Sec. 


FOLKESTONE. — —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon 
Gammesiy Principal of the nec pega High School, Bombay), will continue, with the 
Assistance of a Cambridge Honours-} , to += PUPILS for the Universities, Indian 
Civil Service, Woolwich, and all Competitive xaminations—Terms and References on 


application. 


FOLKESTONE — PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The Rev. A. L. HUSSEY, M.A.. Christ Church, Oxford. formerly 2 Master at Radley 

College, will REMOVE at Easter with his Pupils to a large house at TOLKES TONE, w 

he can receive more Boys.—Present Address, Peterley, Great Missenden, Bucks. 


NEW ZEALAND.—HEALTH, TRAVEL, and EDUCA- 
TION.—A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE in Honours, wie holds a Government appoint- 
mand Secon companion with one of the principal Coll ew Zealand, intends to return to the 


odems oe and will be glad to take eh: of iy or THREE SONS of GENTLEMEN. 
He wats ne” in ra health hy part of the South Island, and a offer home comforts, as well as unusual 
educational to his care.—Full particulars, together with the 
Liferpoot. sent on add: N. Z., care of Henry Greenwood, Advertising Agent, 


A LADY, residing in Stoke, Devonport, “wishes to receive 
Two YOUNG LADIES as PARLOUR BOARDERS. They would have all the 
comforts of home, the advantages of good society, and the best Masters for accomplishments. 
Highest references given.— Address, Mrs. P., “* Western Daily Mercury,” Plymouth. 


BD rte and RESIDENCE.—A LADY, the Widow of a 
1 Man. is desirous of meeting with TWO LADIES (Sisters, or Mother and 


rele, co ng grown-up ry 
igott, Renuington Park Road, 

HOUSE WANT ED to RENT or PURCHASE in the 

Neighbourhood of BARNET. Mnst be well built and convenient, with not fewer than 

Eight P nnn including Domestic Offices, and with a good Garden in the rear.—Reply, by 

letter, to A. I to A. B., 39 Southampton Street. Strand. 
4 oe PALL MALL CLUB (Non-Political) will REMOVE, 
26th March, and commanding Premises in WATERLOO PLAC 


the 
PALL MALL, one of the Sites in London. Entrance Fee, nty Guineas. Annual 
Subseription—Town Members, Five Guineas; Cowntry Members, Three Guineas. Officers 


to Soin per, Pig 


on Foreign ice, One Guinea, A limited number of Candidates will be elected under the 
nominating ae the 250 original Members, until 2th March next, at the Entrance Fee of 
‘Feu G only 3 
Committee. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Armagh. Adrian Tope, Esq. 
4 Edward Johnstone, Esq. 
Frederick Bi tenry Kimber, Es = 
W. Lioyd Birkbeck, Esq. tev. Lord F. Godolphin Osborne. 


tev. A. Dalgarno Kobinson. 
Alexander N. Sherson, Esq. 
George Esq. 

The Hon, W. H. Spencer. 


K. y Eden. 


and ier. b. Hamilton. 
rhe Marquis ‘Townshend. 


Charles unter: Fg E Turnbull, 
axwe urn 
Particulars as to Candidature for Membership may be d of the SECRETARY, at 
Suffolk Street, Pali Mall. 
.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.. M.D. Edin. Fa ag Baths on the 
Premises. Private entrance into Richmond Park. Prospectus on applicatio’ 


[THE BATHS, ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 
“GRANVILLE” HOTEL. 
TABLE a} at 6.30. Boarding Terms, £3 10s. per Week. 


BelcHton. —BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 


render this Hotel oupal to its long existing repute. 


tal: 


Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Sea-Water Service in Hotel. — Communications to The 


aGER, Bedford Hote! 1 Company, Limited. 
RINDISI MAIL ROUTE to EGYPT, NDIA, OBINA, 
AUSTRALIA, ROME, rié Falconara, NAPLES, vid Fogsi ia, Short heapes 
Route. For Through Tickets and information. apply to the SOUT TTALIAN Way, 
Agents, LEBEAU &  CO., 6 ‘Billiter Street. London, E.C. 
TS } PUBLISHING COMPAN Y, Limited, Publish at their 
Cost, or on Commissi according to azrangerment. Authors and Possessors of 
requiring apply to the MANAGER, 
7 Court, Chancery 


MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, 


ADDRESSE: om Dies En gravel. os Gem: 
RUSTIC, GHOTESQ NTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically de- 


Estimates or other Particulars, 


and 


ae quaieneeoe of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour | 


in Gold, Silver. and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 


gned for 
Illuminated 
PLATE elegantly en: ed. and 00 Superfine Cards printed. for 4s. 6d. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


MARION & CO., 22 and 23 SOHO eee! LONDON. 


anita hic Publishers and Dealers. 


‘Agents for th an 

the le otman's Canadian Phot: 

Agents for the Sale of Laurent’s os Ph nota 

And many others, including those by Hianfstacng!, E Bed Wilson, &c. 

mounted, titled. portfolioed, or made into Volumes. 


of all kinds may be nee 
ECIAL 
M4cHINE- MADE PRODUCTIONS. 
18-CARAT GOLD and GEM JEWELLERY. 
LOCKS. 
uaranteed on the Invoice. 
1 Article marked in Plain | Figures. 
and Price 
MR. STREETER, 37 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
MR. STREETER, JEWELLER and DIAMOND MER- 
CHANT, 37 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
BURLINGTON STEAM WORKS, SAVILE ROW. 


The Saturday 


| (THE WELSH IRONWORKS COMPANY, 


Sir ANTHONY DE ROTHSCHILD, Bart. | 


17, 1879, 


SALE OF 200 °£50 TEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
SHARES AND 400 £50 ORDINARY SHARES, FORMING 


PART OF THE CAPITAL OF 
PRICE OF ISSUE—PAR, OR £50 PER SHARE. Limited, 


Interest is guaranteed on these 600 Shares for the years 1872 and 1873 at the rate of 10 percent, 


Tr annum, or £5 per Share, payable—£2 10s. per Share on June 30, and £2 
ber 31, in each year. 


a ‘The Shares will be allotted to Applicants in the proportion of one Preference to two Ordinary 


first rank for Dividend up to 10 per cent. perannum, then the 


The Preference Shares the Ordinary 
hares rank for Dividend to 10 per cent. per annum, after which both classes Der ticipate 


in all surplus profits. 
Chairman of the Company. 


The Right > ee EARLof DEVON, Powderham Castle, Exeter, and Lowndes 
London, Chairman of the Metropolitan District Railway. 


Orricks—17 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


PARTICULARS OF ISSUE. 


The London and South-Western Bank, Limited, i is authorised Propri woeive 
applications for the above- Shares, being 200 Ten Perpetual 
and 400 Ordinary Shares of £50 each, fully paid up, a part of the issued Share Capital of 


the Welsh Ironworks Company, Limited. 


The price of the Stock is par. or £59 per Share, and payment may be made as fullows: 
£10 per Share on application. 
the Balance on Allotment. 


10 do. 


£50 
Interest is guaranteed as hereinafter shown at the rate of £5 per Share for the years 1872 ang 


1873, equal to 10 per cent. per annum, and payment will be made half- 1; 
10s, per Share ; and on December 31, £2 10s. wos Share. To oe 


The due and punctual payment of the Interest is secured by a deposit of the amount wi 
London and South-Western Bank, Limited, as will appear from the following Cortiiean as 


“ We hereby certify that the sum of £6,000 has been deposited with the London South. 

Beak. Limited. at Fenchurch Londor n, and is m 
our names for the paymeut of Interest for the years 1872 and 1873, to the holders of 

Shares of £50 each in the WELSH Inonwerks Company, Limi ted, offered for dar ofthe 

(Signed) R. E. Davipsow 

Ropert JONES } Two Directors, 

H. M. Leste, General Manager, 

Dated London, 7 Fenchurch Street, February 15, 1872. . 7 e 


the of £10 for each Share applied for, will be 


| by received 
in the Form he rew ith, which must be filled up and forwarded to the London and South- ~ Western 
whom Prospectus 


Bank, Limited, 7 Fenchurch Street, London, or any of the Branches, from 
and Forms may be had. 


In the Allotment existing Searchaldere will be preferentially considered, and the Shareswill 
be allotted as they are applied for. In the event of no Allotment being made to any applicant 
posit money will be returned. 


London, E.C., February 15,1872. 


= following particulars are extracted from the Statements published by the — 


The Company is formed to acquire. under leases and agreements, an 
develope the following important and well-kuown Ironworks and Hematite Ove 
the other privileges stated, namely : 


The Aberdare Rhondde Smelting Furnaces and Ironworks. situate near Aberdare, South 
Wales ; the Pawton Hematite Iron Mines, formerly worked and the ore smelted by 
Tronworks ; the Brixham Hematite Iron Ore Mine: the Smallacombe Hematite Iron Or 
Mine; the Ladeck Hematit te Tron Ore Mine. The Coal for the use of the Ironworks and the 
native Ironstone is to be supplied to the works at 6d. per ton only above the actual cost pries, 
—— with two Iron ‘Ore Companies for the supply to the Ironworks of Hematite Irs 

re. 


2. Too much importance cannot be attached to the enormous demand existing for the supply 
of Hematite Pig fron, tor Bessemer Steel Rails, and other purposes, whic 
present Hematite makers have diffeulty in executing the orders on hand. 
which the Company wi inire for the production of this elass of Hematite and other Iron are 
on the Vale of Neath paws ry. almost equidistant from the large shipping ports of Swans 
and Cardiif. having both br ] narrow gauge rails paneer into the works, and in the same 


coal and iron fields as the fi sow well-known ironworks, vi 
11& Co. : Cy Nantyglo. Ni 
Rhymney Iron 
ale Company ; Blaenavon, 


The Abernant, Messrs. Fothergil 
and Blaina Company ; Dowlais, 
pany ; Tredegar, the Trede; gar Company ; Ebbw vale, the E 
the Blaenavon Company. 


3. The works are most substantially built. and admirably situated for the purpose he | 
.. a large | and profitable trade in the manufacture of Hematite and other Pigs, and consist 
four massive stone-built biast furnaces, fitted with the latest improvements for econ 
gases, blown by a powerful blast-engine, : with 52} diameter steam cylinder, 8-feet stroke, 
blast cylinder, 8 feet 8 inch diameter, length of beam 27 feet, with 4 boilers, 36 feet 5 inches long, 
7 feet Il inches diameter, with necessary air-receiver, hot-air ovens, calcining kilns and, 
ovens ; foundry; fitting shops, and fire-brick factory; extensive forge. manager's house, 
&c.,&¢. The four blast furnaces are capable of producing about 30,000 tons of pig iron per 
annum, and the forge of turning out 1,000 tons of malleable iron per month, or 12,000 tons per 
= he profits on both classes of iron may, under the arrangements already entered into, 
be taken at an average of not less than £1 per ton. 


4. The Hematite Iron ‘Mines to be acquired, and the further contracts for a supplyaf 
Hematite Ore from other Mines, are important considerations in the establishmentof the 
Company, especially seeing the difficulty experieaced by ironmasters at the present time ia 
obtaining regular dolienine of good quality Hematite Ore, and it will be seen. on a pe 
the annexed Reports, that an output of about 80,000 tons per annum is caleulated upon from the 
four mines tobe acquired, and taking this at the current market value (on whic basis the 
profit on the Pig Iron is reckoned), the average profit will not be less than 4s. per ton. 


Messrs. Guest & , the 
Ww 


4 


5. The importance and vale vf this combination cannot be over-estimated, and the 
of the Company being but £125,000 (viz.. £75,000 in 1.500 Perpetual 10 per cent. Preference 
of £50 each, and £50,000 in 1.( agin antes shares of £50 each), the whole of which has been 
issued, compares very favourably with the other ‘eee establishments of a similar 
having capitals varying from £70,000 to £2,000, 


. An agreement has been entered into and carried into effect by the Company. under which 
the Mines and Works are obtained in consideration of an allotment Ordinary Shares of 


the Company, and the payment of £50.000 in money. the remaining capital of £25,000 being 
considered more than ample fur the business purposes of the Company. 

7. Considering these favourable features, the great and improving prospects of the iron Ko 
and that the total estimated protitsamount to about £48,000 per annum (being £32,000 the: 
and and £ £16,000 tie m th 


& sum equal to 39 per cent. on the entire 
may 


N.B.—The Company have recently, en gaged the services ofa first-class Manager (formerly 
with the Messrs. Baird, the celebrat h fronmasters), who is pushing forward the Works 


vigorously, and he es stimate 3 tl le Lape of the improvements which he is now 
making, he will be able to } f Iron that will give a ‘ie oer oe 


over £40,000, while the Mar returns of Ore, so n as the 
rapidly pushed that will 
; making g together a “profit of £54,000 per annum ona 


fully laid open. the Wor 
yearly profit of about £14, m7 
£125,000. 


London, February 15, 1872. 


OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
THE LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK, LIMITED, 
7 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


Gentlemen.—Having paid you the sum of Pounds, being £10 
application Shares of £50 each of WELSH IRON WORKS. 
issued at par), I request you to h 
Shares, and I hereby agree to ac caph ‘0 ch transfer and the balance 
Shares, according to the terms oi the Prospectus, dated 15th February, 1872. 


Name (in full 
Address 


Share on 
DMITED (to 


rred to me that or any less number 


the 
of 


Signature... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
q = regarded as a safe and desirable inv i They will,as before stated, participate ; 
divisions of profits rateably with the O ures, a er payment, first, of 10 per cent. on the 
Preference Shares ; and, second, of that amount on the Ordinary Shares. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
oc 
! 
BNY). 
1872. 
XUM 


